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FLORIDA KLAN TERRORISM 
MASKS PEONAGE SYSTEM 


By TERENCE McCARTHY 
Special to The New Leader 


GROVELAND, Florida. 


OUR HUNDRED NEGROES FLED THEIR HOMES in Lake County, Florida. Three of their houses were put to the torch. Their restaurant was 

riddled with bullets, their church attacked with buckshot. Twenty miles north of Groveland, in Polk City, across the wilderness of swamp, 

scrub palm and pine trees over which vultures slowly circle, fiery crosses burned. From Orlando, thirty miles away, from Leesburg, from out 
of the fastnesses of Florida’s swamps — and even from faroff Georgia — nightriders swooped down on this terror-stricken community. 


Farly Saturday, July 16, a white woman was allegedly raped by four Negro youths. Within an hour, the forces of race hate, arson, terror and- 

savagery struck the Negroes of Lake County. 
My mind still cannot accept what my eyes have seen in Groveland. 
Il. a white man, went to Groveland to discover whether it was true Florida whites were protecting Negroes from the Klan. I had read in the newspapers 


thet they had stopped a mob from lynching the four boys accused. of rape. : 
walked unarmed into it and had attempted to reason with it. And I had seen somewhere that Florida’s Governor Fuller W. 





Help Lake County 
Rejoin the U.S.A. 


ERENCE McCARTHY’S report on 
Tas page speaks eloquently for 

itself. Our problem is the ancient 
yet ever new one: What shall we do? 


At least these things: 


1, Write the Attorney General de- 
manding the Justice Department step 
into Lake County at once. Fresh head- 
lines daily proclaim that “states’ rights’ 
means abandoning Negroes to lynch 
law. Shall the rest of us stand by 
While the South abdicates to Ku Klux 
Klan terrorism and our entire democ- 
tacy is threatened? 


2 Ask your Congressman to intro- 
duce.or sponsor measures to outlaw 
the Klan: and to urge a full Un-Amer- 


ian Activities Commiitee investigation 
of the Klan. 


% Urge your Congressman to sup- 
Pott the civil rights proposals expected 
49 come before Congress shortly. Re- 
member, behind the Klan‘s outrages in 

a, Georgia, the Carolinas and 
"ow Florida, is a concerted campaign 
wrap the President's civil rights 
program. 


4 Send money or organize fund- 
Mising activities to support the defense 
Charles Greenlee, Samuel Shepherd 
tad Walter Irwin, the three Negro boys 
accused of rape. Make all 
Payable to the National Asso- 

for the Advancement of Colored 


» 20 West 40th Street, New York 
Hy. 


§ Publicize the story of Lake County 
“ging your local newspaper to get 
ficts from the NAACP, and by 

§ letters to the editor. You can 

Copies of Terence McCathy’s ar- 
free from The New Leader, 7 East 
Biteet, New York 3, N. Y. 


you do will not only help Lake 
Y Nesroes—it will help benighied 
iy County itself. The South must 
smade aware that we will not 
[ance white barbarism in Amer- 
More than we tolerate brown 

Mi barbarism abroad. 
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FULLER WARREN 
Where Was the National Guard? 


Price: Five Conte 


I had read that the sheriff had thrown tear gas bombs into the mob and had 


arren -had called out the National 
Guard, mounted them in jeeps, armed 
them with machineguns and planes, 
and that these and the Florida high- 
way patrol were in Mascotte, Bay 
Lake, Groveland and Stuckey’s Still 
and on the highways, alerted to halt 
trouble. 

Had the swelling wave of violence 
against Negroes that has been surging 
through the Carolinas, Alabama and 
Georgia, been stopped at Florida? I 
went to Groveland believing that it 
had. 

I went to Groveland also con- 
vinced of the probable guilt of the 
three Negroes arrested for rape and 
of the fourth shot to death while 


“attempting to escape a_ sheriff's 
posse... .” 


What did I find? 

Friendly whites, newspapers North 
and South had reported, had evac- 
uated Lake County Negroes to help 
them escape mob fury. I found in- 
stead, that the Negroes had fled their 
homes in terror. 

On each of the nights of July 16, 17 
and 18, most of them left their homes 
before nightfall and hid out in the 

orange groves, swamps and deep woods. 
Each morning they returned. But not 
all. Some—among them the parents 
and relatives of the accused boys— 
made their way far out of town, per- 
manently, their families broken, scat- 
tering because whites had told them 
that death awaited them at home al- 
though they were accused of nothing. 
One week ago the houses of hundreds 
of Negroes were still deserted; the 
Klansmen’s torches, it was feared, 
were still lit. 
as x: a 

I RODE OVER miles of clay road 
down into the backwoods farmlands 
to see what had happened. 

“Tll show you why the Negroes scat- 
tered,” my driver had volunteered. 

When we got there, he pointed and 
said, “That’s why.” 

Before us stood fourteen squat cok 
umns of cemented brick. A few days 
back they had supported a_ house. 
Floor beams had rested on them. Now 
there was only black ash. 

Henry Shepherd, father of one of the 
boys Lake County is determined to 
kill—by process of law—had lived 
there with his wife and six children. 
Shortly before midnight, July 18, an 
armed mob of over a hundred men 
lobbed kerosene bottles through the 
windows and onto the roof, and— 
believing Shepherd’s seven-year-old 

daughter to be still inside—fired it. 

I gazed at what had been Henry 

(Continued on Page Ten) 








—— East and West 





Six Soviet Wars 








AURICE THOREZ, THE FRENCH Com- 
munist leader, recently made a state- 
ment which did not attract the atten- 
tion it deserved when he said: “. . . The Soviet 
Union can never become an aggressor in re- 
gard to another country... . The Soviet army 
never invaded country. ... The land 
of Socialism cannot conduct 


another 
a policy of ag- 
which is 
characteristic of imperialist 
M. Thorez studied 
communism in Moscow 
when his was occu- 
pied by Germany and cer- 
tainly knows the facts 


gression or war, 
powers.’ 
country 


about 
Soviet aggression against 
her neighbors; also, Thorez 
is well acquainted with the 
doctrine permitting and pre- 

Dallin scribing aggressive warfare 
whenever success is likely. What Thorez really 
means to say is that Russia is not and cannot 


be called an aggressor, even when she starts 


war and pursues a policy of conquest, because 
“high ideals of 


she invariably fights for the 
liberation. .. .” 

History proves otherwise. Aggressive war- 
fare is not alien to Russian policy and, con- 
trary to Thorez and thousands of his naive 
adherents, the Red Army has more than once 
invaded the territory of other nations. 

In the thirty years behween 1920 and 1949 
Soviet Russia has been involved in six foreign 
wars. Of these, four were offensive wars; the 
remaining two started as defensive and turned 
into offensive wars. 


FIRST CAME THE CONFLICT with Poland 
in 1920, which began with a Polish attack and 
developed into a Bolshevik offensive. This wat 
was concluded by the Treaty of Riga in 1921. 

The second war was fought against China- 
Manchuria in 1929 over control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which was pivotal in Soviet 
interests in Northern Manchuria. When diplo- 
matic means proved futile, Russia resorted t 
military operations. Russia would have de- 
nounced any other power “fighting for posses- 
sion of a railroad in “semi-colonial China” as 
imperialist and predatory. Since the interests 
of the socialist fatherland were at stake, how- 
ever, the offensive, which resulted in a Soviet 
victory, was deemed justified 

Soviet forces once again crossed tte Polish 
border in 1939, crushed the Poles, and occupied 
a large area assigned to the Soviet Union unde 
the secret terms of the Stalin-Hitler pact. 

The Soviet-Finnish war bro] e out in Novem- 
ber, 1939. Th onstituted a roa case of 
Soviet aggression, although the first Red Army 
bulletins accuse he Finns of havin 
Russia 


‘ attacked 


Then came the fifth and greatest war waged 
by the Soviet Union, and the toughest and 
bloodiest of : wars Russia has ever engaged 
in. Fo é three year the 
against 


Soviet wal 
Germany remained a war of defense 
Sut in 1944, its substance changed. With the 
success of Soviet arms, “carry the 
war to the enemy’s territory,” “increase the 
number of Soviet republics’—were revived 
Thus, during its last stages the defensive wat 
assumed a different aspect. Only, the demand 
for new republics” was transformed 
into a call to build “people’s democracies.” 

The war against Japan was the sixth artd last 
war fought by Soviet Russia in the thirty-year 
period just ending. For Russia it was not part 
of World War II, but a separate war. The war 


old slogans 


“Soviet 





Mr. Dallin will devote a second column to 


analyzing Soviet wars in the next issue. 
vail 





By David J. Dallin — 


in Europe ended early in May, 1945; not until 
August 9 did Russian troops cross the border 
into Manchukuo (Manchuria). By that time 
Japan had been virtually defeated, and in fact 
capitulated six days later. The Soviet attack 
on Manchukuo was a pure case of offensive war, 
fought to attain nation: al goals. 


LENIN AND HIS SUCCESSORS have al- 
ways maintained that the question of which 
of two opposing camps fires the first shot—ie., 
which is the “aggressor”—is a mere technicality. 
If the cause is right, initiative is but a question 
of expediency. 

Stalin has reiterated again and again the 
lessons of the Soviet experience in the war 
with Pilsudski’s Poland in 1920. Pilsudski at- 
tacked Russia and advanced far into Soviet 
territory. Then his troops were thrown back, 
and the Red Army crossed into Poland. Through 
England, the Poles tried to obtain an armistice, 
and Lloyd George proposed the so-called Curzon 
Line as the future Russo-Polish border. This 


could have provided the basis for an hong 
peace and for establishment of normal rely 
tions between Russia and Poland. However, 
with Stalin’s support (and against Trotsky} 
better judgment), Lenin rejected Lloyd George 
offer and instead ordered an advance inty 
Poland and on to Germany. The defensive wz 
was thus transformed into an offensive one, 
Lenin was well aware. He claimed it was righ 
in principle for the Soviet state to wage ag 
gressive war in this case, and in a speech took 
to task those who sought to distinguish “way; 
of defense” from “wars of conquest.” 

“These are words which lost their mean. 
ing long ago.” Lenin declared, “words of 
petty bourgeois pacifism. ... We would not 
only be fools but even criminals if we 
promised never to commit acts which could 
be considered aggressive in a military. 
strategic sense.’ 

The Soviet armies pursuing Polish troop; 
were defeated near Warsaw and obliged to re 
treat. The peace treaty finally signed was fa 
worse for Russia than that which Lloyd Georg 
had advocated. 

But to a world movement that has achieved 
initial success in one country and looks for. 
ward to ultimate victory throughout the globe, 
its own future appears as a series of crise 
at least some of which must be initiated by the 
movement itself. 





r— The Home Front 





The Weir People 





By William E. Bohn— 





ITH THE END OF VACATION looming 
ominously ahead, we started out aim- 
lessly through the spruce wood which 
borders on the sea. It was Duffy, our affection- 
ate and enterprising hound, who determined 
our course. Briskly she set out with nose to 
the ground and tail wagging like a banner. The 
wav in which she turned to the right along the 
path following the shore sug- 
gested that she had definite 
business in that direction. 
Happy, amused, content to 
have our decisions made for 
us, Edith and I followed 

along. 

This route would bring us, 
after a short walk, to the 
weir at Seal Cove and we 

Boha had half a mind to look once 
more into this trap for un- 
wary fish. A half-hour of following Duffy’s 
eager lead up and down and about that springy 
carpet of spruce needles brought us near enough 
so we could see that something was happening. 
The men were out on the weir drawing the 
nets. There would be boatloads of fish to see 
and fishermen to talk to. 

A weir is a comparatively primitive device 
to snare the dumb and unwary denizens of the 
deep. The art of building it we inherited from 
the native redmen, and we have made slight 
improvement on their techniques. It consists, 
a triangle of spiles and net which 
lures the poor fish into a great enclosed square 
from which there is, so far as his intelligence 
is concerned, no escape. Two men own and run 
this weir. They not only built the structure 
themselves; they produced its raw materials 
from the surrounding forest and constructed 
the great spile-driver, floating on a scow, with 
which the spiles were driven into the ocean 
bottom. 


essentially, of 


I HAVE WRITTEN BEFORE about the sea- 
board people of Maine. I hope it is not merely 
an illusion of mine that they are an especially 
stout and admirable lot of péople. But as rep- 
resentatives of the entire upstanding and in- 
dependent tribe I would like to name the weir- 
man of Seal Cove and his wife. A handsomer 


couple I have never seen anywhere. Tall, cleat- 
eyed, fair-spoken people, they show what qual- 
ities humanity can achieve free from any sort 
of compulsion and far from the crippling crowds. 

When we arrived the men were out on the 
weir pulling up the nets and dipping the fish 
into their boats. As we waited we chatted of 
this and that with the weirman’s attractive 
wife. She has lived among the fishermen some 
three or four years. In the winter time they 
make or mend their nets. Some of them build 
lobster traps. There is plenty of work. 

Time to think? “Yes, there would be time to 
think if they had anything to think about o 
to think with,” the weirman’s wife said. She 
organized a hobby club last winter and the 
youngsters thought it was wonderful. She 
would do it again. These waterside kids deserve 
some sort of a break. 

By this time the men had pulled a dory up 
onto the pebbly beach with a load of mackerel 
While they shoveled the fish into boxes and 
baskets they kept up a running commentary on 
their business. For most of their catch they get 
from $1.15 to $1.50 a bushel. That means from 
about a cent to a cent-and-a-half a pound. 7 
bigger fish bring 12 or 15 cents a pound. ! 
isn’t enough. These same fish bring high price 
in the Boston and sapealt York markets. 


MY MIND RAN BACK to a time, many yeals 
ago, when I tried to interest a group of f Ma 
fishermen in cooperation. I had found a schod 
teacher who was ready to undertake the ne 
essary correspondence. The Cooperative Asst 
ciation was willing to go ahead. Finally, I 
called, an organizer had been sent up into the 
Penobscot Bay region, not far from the vey 
cove where these men were shoveling out theif 
fish. So I said to them: “Look, haven’t you fishe 
men ever thought of starting a cooperativé 
having your own refrigerating plants and mar 
keting your fish yourselves?” 

“Oh, yes.” the weirman said, “there weré 
some people tried talking up that idea no! 
long.ago, but it didn’t take. The mem 
would be all right while they were in @ 
meeting. It all looked fine. But whet 
each fellow would be out in his own boat 
he would forget all about it.” 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT 
T wnite Paper on China is the 
beeinning of an open break 

in our bipartisan foreign policy, 
and the start of a struggle to re- 
verse the diplomatic mistakes of 
Yalta, Stettinius, Byrnes and Mar- 
shall which may fundamentaliy 
affect the chanches of war with 
the Soviet Union. 
The break in our bipartisan foreigr 
sufficiently indicated by 
criticism-of the White 
Arthur Vandenberg 


policy was 
the challenging 
Paper by Senato1 


of Michigan, the Republican party's 
chief spokesman on foreign polic 
There was irony in Senator Vanden 
bere’s criticism, for he ignored com- 
pletel; the fact that until po t week he 


as the GOP’ foreign policy guide, hac 


collaborated and acquiesced in all the 
things he now criticizes. 

But t will make little differenc« 
For th eager now feel they 
have caught the Administration in an 
Eaieshie position which will fail to 
command public support, and they in- 
tend to chart a Chinese policy of thei 


own designed to make 


Republican Congressmen 


campaign 
material for 
next yea 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT could 
have prevented our Chinese policy 
from becoming a Republican campaign 


} 


asset by going farther in the White 
Paper and presenting a practical pro- 
gram of action. Such a program, if it 
ndicate ome concrete way in which 
the direct 1 of events in the Far East 
could b ( to the strengthening 

den . vorld position, could 
ave | 1 the or thing tl Whit 
Pape not provide hope f 
the fut 

But that is the one thing the Whit 
Paper « not do, and it gave Senato 
Vandent his opportunity to suppl) 


when he chal- 


“deal with 


hope. And he did it 
lenged President Truman to 


Washington and the Nation 


Does China's Fall Mean War? 


the “realities; and to make’ it relent- 
lessly clear we have 
either the people of China or freedom 
in the Far East.” 

The State Department's 1,054-page 
White Paper (1) declared that. the 
collapse of China is solely the re- 
sponsibility of the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime, (2) maintained that further 
aid at present to the Chinese Govern- 
ment would be futile, and (3) warned 
the Soviet Union that, while we will 
do nothing to stop the Communists 
in China, we would regard it as a 
warlike act if the Communists at- 
tempted to spread their invasion 
beyond the borders of China. 

The State Department did the best 


not abandonec® 


it could to support those three points 


in its statements and documentation 
in the White Paper. But its position is 
full of obvious holes. However, it is 
difficult to see what else Secretary 
Acheson could have done about it, un- 
less he were to violate all diplomatic 
tradition with a frankness not expected 
of diplomats. Such as, for instance, ad- 
mitting that President Roosevelt had 
no business turning Manchuria over to 
the Soviet Union without even con- 
sulting the Chinese Government. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG was not 
so reticent about this 
criticism the Senator said “the Amer- 
ican government has made tragic, how- 
ever well-meaning, mistakes.” 
America’s chief 
listed: 

1. “The price we paid” at China’s 
expense at the Teheran and Yalta 
conferences for the Soviet Union's 
“belated and unnecessary” entry into 
the war against Japan. 

2. “Our well-intentioned but im- 
practical insistence upon a coalition 
of the Chinese Government with the 
Communists. 

In addition, the Republicans will ain 
much of their fire at Truman, Stett 
nius, Byrnes and Marshall 


errors, Vandenberg 


on the dx 
velopment of the 
which the debacle i 
China has flowed in a straight line. 


from present 


IN A RADIO INTERVIEW the Coun- 


point. In his 


Among 


Manchurian situation, 


1 
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Courtesy institute for American Democracy, Inc, / 


sellor of the Chinese Embassy in Wash- 
ington, Chen Chih-mai, several days 
ago developed a point on which more 
is certain to be heard. 

Why did the Soviet Union strip and 
destroy Manchuria’s industry, asked 
Counsellor Chen, if the Soviets ex- 
pected that either they or their Com- 
munist puppets would remain in 
Manchuria? And, conversely, if they 
did not expect to remain in possession 
of Manchuria, how did they obtain this 
unexpected gift? 

Diplomatic protocol prevented Coun- 
sellor Chen from giving blunt and clear 
answers to these questions. 

The indisputable fact is that Moan- 
churia’s industry was stripped and de 
stroyed. The indisputable fact is that 
Soviet consolidation of its position in 
the Far East depends crucially on its 
ability to produce goods the Chines> 
people need, and for which Manchuria’s 
industry was critically necessary. 

The inescapable conclusion appears 
to be that the Kremlin did not ex- 
pect to be allowed to remain in pos- 
session of Manchuria, and did not 
expect that its Communist puppets 
would be allowed to get it either. 
The inference seems clear, therefore, 
that Counsellor Chen’s questions point 
to an important failure of American 
and allied diplomacy. Had we been as 
competent as the Soviets at that point, 
Manchuria would have remained in 
the hands of the Chinese Government 
and the Communists would have had 
no base from which to mount their con- 
quering invasion. 

The White Paper makes no reference 
to this point. 


COUNSELLOR CHEN opened up 
another avenue of inquiry when he 
pointed out that when Gen. Marshall 
was trying to mediate the civil war in 
China, the Chinese 
in the full tide of a victorious 
paign against the 
latter 


Government was 
cam- 
Communists and the 
were in retreat. 

When Marshall could not obtain the 
truce he sought, he obtained a United 
States embargo on the further supply 
of American aid to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Marshall was correct, of course, in 
estimating that the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s strength rested on our aid and 
that without such aid its prosecution 
of the civil war would collapse. This 
is the result that Marshall apparently 
sought. Unfortunately, he obtained it; 
for while Marshall could cut off Amer- 
ican aid to the Chinese Government. 
he could not cut off Soviet aid to the 
Communists. That, in fact, is what 
happened. It explains how the Chinese 
Communists, after trying for 28 years, 
were suddenly able to acquire decisive 
strength only in the two years follow- 
ing Marshall’s well-meaning but ill- 
advised truce efforts in 1947. 

That is the second big hole in the 
White Paper’s alibi for the Chinese 
debacle. The two points evaded by the 
White Paper—Manchuria and the Mar- 
shall embargo—happen to constitute 
the two big factors that gave China 
to the Soviet empire, and offer a more 
credible explanation of events than 
all the testimony about Chinese cor- 
ruption. 

OFFICIAL CORRUPTION is hardly 
a new story in China—or, for that. mat- 
ter, in the United States, according to 
Comptroller Lindsay Warren. China 
did not suddenly become corrupt. Not 
is corruption confined to one side in 
the Chinese struggle. If corruption in 
the Chiang regime were the explana- 








CHIANG 
Takes the Rap 


tion of the Government’s defeat, why 
was there no sign of Communist vic- 
tory before Gen. Marshall withdrew 
American aid from Chiang while Stalin 
continued aiding the Communists? 


The White Paper does not answer 
this and similar questions. Therefore, 
it is not being accepted as definitive 
But it does open a new vista, and that 
is that the Chinese problem makes war 
with the Soviet Union more imminent, 
rather than less. 

None of the things Hitler did in 
Europe succeeded in bringing us ac- 
tively into the war. We came in when 
Japan moved in the Pacific. The Soviet 
Union has done many things in Europe 
bridled, but we have not 
about it. Now the Soviet 
an avowedly hostile power, has 


Pacific. The parallel is 


at which we 
gone to war 
Unioa, 
moved into the 
now complete 


Will the Soviet Union exercise greater 
restraints on its hostile attitudes in the 
Pacific than it does in Europe? Can 
the Soviet Union, in fact, make any 
further moves in the Pacific area that 
are not in fact hostile to our interests 
and position there? Can the Soviet 
Union contain its conduct in a strait- 
jacket of propriety in the Pacific? 


The question of war or peace with 
the Soviet Union now depends on the 
answers to those questions . . . ques- 
tions which have come into being as 
a consequence of what Senator Van- 
denberg now describes as a “tragic, 
however well-meaning” policy of ap- 
peasement. 





PEN POINTS 


Spellman’s vitriolic blast against 
Eleanor Roosevelt is boomeranging. 
So far from being merely a clerical 
error, it is a cardinal offense. 


* me a 


The Soviet writer who recently 
hailed Russian vetoes in the UN as 
frustrating western warmongers is 
altogether wrong. The world would 
be a better place if theeSoviet kept 
its “no’s” out of international affairs. 


% ag % 


Those Senators who favored the 
North Atlantic Pact but oppose arm- 
ing the signatories are expecting 
miracles. They hope to strengthen 
their hands by cutting off their arms. 


Morris B. Chapman. 


















By NORBERT MUHLEN 


PARIS. 
HE WAITRESS shook my 
hand when I returned to the 
table on the coffee house ter- 
race where I had sat many times 
for many years before the war. 

“T haven’t seen you for a while, Sir,” 
she said, as if I last had been there ten 
days ago, and not ten years ago. “Are 
you all right Sir?” 

“I have been in America,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Oh, how awful,” 
cere sympathy; 
changed much.” 

“Neither have you, Mademoiselle,” 
I assured her quickly, as she was wait- 
ing for it. 

“Oh yes, I have,” she said, “I even 
have a few grey hairs now. And Pari 
has changed a lot, nothing is the same 
any more, didn’t you notice?” 

I did notice. The people in the market 
place before us shopped with that con- 
centrated seriousness which Parisian 
give only to matters 
At a street corner stood two young men 
clad in the very shorts and military 
blouses which the Hitler Youth made 
fashionable in France, which American 
fashion reporters never told us about, 
and which give French street crowds 
today a New Look strangely reminis- 
cent of Germany in the last pre-Hitle: 
years. They hawked a weekly with the 
“authentic words of General de Gaulle.” 
On the opposite corner two othet 
youths similarly clad in abbreviated 
hiking outfits sold the Communist daily 
and a Communist neighborhood weekly. 


she said with sin- 


“put you haven't 


of food and love 


Right in the middle, between both 
groups, a young woman with the grainy 
blonde hair and the heavy body of 
Breton farm women offered flowers 
for sale—nice little cheap bunches of 
corn flowers and daisies. The cries of 
the three groups on the street corner 
converged into one—Buy L’Humanite, 
the Voice of the Comunist Party. ... 
3uy my flowers, ladies, they are lovely. 

. Buy the authentic words of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. . 

“Yes, Paris has changed a lot,” the 
waitress said when she brought my 
beer. “And now the foreigners want 
to take over, and to start a new war. 
Isn’t it awful?” 

In the next half hour the following 
sales were made at the street corner: 
one de Gaullist paper, three Communist 
neighborhood weeklies, six bunches of 
flowers and countless Camemberts, 
bottles of red wine, vege- 
tables, fruits, meat cuts. 


sausages, 


a + ue 


THE WORKERS ARE EATING again, 
as well as they did before the war; only 
a few things like sugar, rice, certain 
cheeses, are still relatively hard to get. 
And they pay practically no rent; the 
twenty-year-old rent ceilings are still 
valid while the nominal buying power 
of the franc has dropped to about a 
twentieth of its prewar value. But 
after food is bought, little remains of 
one’s salary. Most of the workers and 
small employees with whom I talked 
haven’t bought a new suit or pair of 
shoes for years: Their general appear- 
ance is shabby, with the famous French 
elegance now a rarity in even the most 


fashionable neighborhoods. My wait- 
ress was bitter: “During the Front 


Populaire and right after the Libera- 
tion, everybody had a few drinks every 
day; now, they sit all evening over a 
glass of beer.” 

A few old acquaintances from the 
neighborhood joined me at my table 
the mail-carrier, the newsman, and the 
husband of the concierge, an office boy 
in his fifties who was a Socialist before 
the war. Since I came from America, 
they explained to me why it was Amer- 


Wanted: A French Tito 


Marshall Plan had done for France, 
that it was the little people who paid 
for it, that nobody in America wanted 
to enslave France, the three gentlemen 
gave me a look reserved for harmless 
idiots. 

“You don’t know le businessman 
Americain,” I was enlightened by the 
newsman; “he wants to draw profits 
from us, that’s why he made the 
Marshall Plan.” 

I haven’t met a single Frenchman 
who does not have similar ideas about 
the Marshall Plan and, about American 
politics. This prejudice is steeped in 
emotional antagonism against the 
United States. France feels hurt by 
the fact that it must be helped—and 
national honor is best preserved when 
the generosity of the giver is explained 
by his sinister selfishness. She further 
compensates the frustration of her na- 
tional power by a show of arrogance 
against the “rich barbarians” from 
overseas—a satisfactory defense mech- 
anism. Finally, a very skillful Commu- 
nist propaganda has succeeded in es- 
tablishing a firmly anti-American im- 
age even among non-Communists. That 
America wants to erect a world dic- 
tatorship of the dollar, that the Atlantic 
pact means war, and that America is 
a country without civilization, these 
three slogans appeal deeply to a people 
which feels insecure in its freedom, its 
peace and its culture. 

e * & 


IN AMERICA TODAY, there is little 
comprehension of the antagonistic, if 
not hostile attitude which broad French 
groups feel toward America. This lack 
of comprehension stems partly from the 
simplification with which America di- 
vides the world into two fronts of the 
cold war; and since pro-Soviet senti- 
ment has indeed decreased in the last 
two yearg in France, Americans con- 
clude that simultaneously there must 
have been an increase in friendship 
toward, or at least understanding of, 
America. This is a wrong conclusion. 
Many Frenchmen today dislike and dis- 
trust America and Soviet Russia at 
least to an equal degree. 


party in France; and besides this socio. 
economic monopoly, they pose with 
succesful play on the mass mind 4g a 
truly national, highly patriotic party, 


Almost monopolizing the old French 
custom of German-baiting, transferring 
France’s traditional anti-British feelings 
to the Americans, saving the honor and 
the independence of the nation from 
Wall Street, keeping alive the wartime 
division between resisters and collab. 
orators, waving alternately the re 
shirt of Resistance and the red flag of 
social revolt, they are considered only 
by a very small minority for what they 
really are—the party of Moscow, while 
the majority sees them as true French 
radicals. Their leaders are blamed for 
their “exaggerated internationalism” 
as their submission to Moscow is cen- 
sured; the party masses (which, in 
France, is not an empty phrase) want 
party politics in which the interests 
of French workers precedes the in- 
terests of the Soviet Union. 

“What we need is a leader,” said the 
mail-carrier at my table. “A leader 
who is more on the side of the workers 
than General de Gaulle,” the husband 
of the concierge added. “A Commu- 
nist who thinks only of France, and 
who gives us back what we lost,” the 
newsman proclaimed. 


“Sort of Tito?” I asked. 
French Tito,” 


“Yes, a 
came the answer from 


three voices in general agreement. 

Nobody knows who this French Tito 
could be; but whoever he may be, he 
will be welcomed by many. 
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iat things were so bad in 
France today 

“The Marshall Plan,” 
said the mail-carrier; “ 
trick to turn us into an American 
colony. The American millionaires 
just make us work for them. 

When I tried to explain what the 





more skeptical 
you know,” 


that’s a clever slightly 


Communists. 
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If the French Left has developed a 
toward the 
Soviet Union, this change affected only 
the evaluation of the native 
With the Socialists hav- 
ing lost enormously in importance and 
standing, the Communists 
many today as the only working-class 


attitude 


appear to 
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The Moscow Ticker 


“Premier Stalin is the mainstay of peace 
in Europe.” e 
—G. B. Shaw to Konni Zilliacus, The 
New York Times, July 28, 1949. 
“Shaw is a very talented and witty writer. 
but he is worth absolutely nothing when it 
comes to economics and politics.” 
Friedrich Engels to Karl 
September 4, 1892. 


Kautsky, 


The Soviet magazine, Science and Life, 
devotes a long article to proving that “Men- 
delian genetics are in the service of Amer- 


ican racism.” 


The Moscow movie journal, Cinema Art 
(No. 4, 1949), lashes out against a courageous 
Soviet critic, Sutyrin, who dared assert that 
Soviet movies were artistically far better 
in the 1920's and 1930's. It also vicious!y 
attacks another critic, N. Otten, who is “sabo- 
taging” Soviet art by declaring that Soviet 
movies cannot show conflicts of real, every- 
day life. 


In the new Soviet movie, The Battle for 
Stalingrad, FDR is shown quarreling with 
Churchill, who is pictured as dead-set against 
an invasion of Europe. Roosevelt is made to 
tell his Soviet friends, “Woe to mankind if 
someone should ever make us quarrel with 
Russia!” 

x: é 


Ogoniok (No. 21, 1949) equates the work of 
modern “reactionary” artists such as Henry 
Moore and Salvador Dali with “those who 
praised Hitler and are now praising Franco,” 
and calls their work a representation of 
“ideas of bellicose imperialism, the thirst for 
world domination, cosmopolitanism, zoologi- 
cal hatred of man, and denial of culture.” 


xt 


Stamp experts claim that they have estab- 
lished that the postal stamps used by the 
Chinese Communists are printed in the 
Soviet Union—in obvious violation of the 
Sino-Soviet rere of 1945. 


CuO 


The Literary Gazette (June 15, 1949) cele- 
brates the 150th birthday of Pushkin with a 
poem on “Pushkin in the Collective Farm.” 
A sample stanza: 


“Behold—the people's efforts 
Merge with your glory. 

And your descendants are the first 
Victoriously to attain Communism!” 


The same publication has a long poetic ap- 
praisal of the Communist trial in New York. 
“When Communists are brought into 
court, 

Medina rages wild, breaks pencils, 
and bites his lapel.” 

In a dream, he is shown “trying” the Fou n- 
ding Fathers, proclaiming: 

“Little I care about Washington and 
Lincoln. 

I am the law!” 


—Allan Dane. 
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Byrd's Pyrrhic Victory 


He Needed Republican Votes to Beat 


By DAVID G. GEORGE 


in the Democratic primary on August 2. 


RICHMOND, Va. 


Competent observers regard 


Ts BYRD DYNASTY IN VIRGINIA was shaken to its foundations 


the outcome as a Pyrrhic victery for Byrd, won only with the full 
support of his Republican allies. Liberals interpret the primary as a 
promise of complete victory in the near future. 
"Several facts stand out as most significant: 


(1) Byrd’s candidate for Governor, 
John S. Battle, received only 42.7 
per cent of the vote and a margin 
of only some 22,000 over Francis 
Pickens Miller, the liberal standard- 
bearer. 

(2) The winning margin was rnore 
fhan supplied by approximately 
40,000 Republicans who responded to 
desperate appeals to enter the Demo- 
cratic primary to save the Byrd 
machine. 

(3) The Byrd candidate received a 
majority of the vote in only one of 
Virginia's nine Congressional Dis- 
tricts, and broke even in another. 

(4) Miller carried three Congres- 
sional Districts, and would have 
carried at least three others, except 
for the divided anti-Byrd vote. 

(5) Miller carried nearly all of 
the larger cities and 20 counties, 
including nearly every suburban 
county. 

(6) If Virginia election laws pro- 
vided for a run-off primary when no 
candidate receives a majority in the 
first primary, Miller would almost 
certainly be the winner. 

It was a four-way contest, with Battle 
the undisputed choice of the Byrd 
forces, and Miller the choice of labor 
and most liberals. The third candidate, 
Horace Edwards, broke with the Byrd 
machine to make the race, and at- 
tracted support of a number of liberai 
leaders as well as some of the 50,000 
Negro voters, most of whom supported 
Miller. Remmie L. Arnold, wealthy 
pen manufacturer, spent a lot of money 
to garner the smallest vote; unfor- 
tunately, much of it from liberal ranks. 

UNTIL THE VOTES were counted, 
liberals had hoped that Edwards, and 
toa lesser extent Arnold, would attract 
machine votes. But Byrd pressure in 
the closing week cut Edwards down, 
especially in Richmond, where he 
polled only 4,000 of 34,000 votes cast 
in the city of which he was formerly 
mayor. 

Edwards received 15 per cent of the 
Vote, while Arnold got 7. Miller got 
35 per cent. 

4 breakdown of the figures reveals 
the extent of Republican participation, 
‘specially in the cities and the eastern 
and northern counties. For example, 
the two “stuffed shirt” precincts in 
Richmond’s west end are staunchly 
Republican. Last year they cast 3,200 
Votes for Dewey against 600 for Tru- 
man. But on August 2 they cast 2,400 
lor Battle against 400 for Miller, with 
about 500 divided between Edwards 
and Arnold. 

The city of Roanoke gave Dewey 
6948 last year against 5,236 for Tru- 
man. In the Democratic primary Roan- 
id Save Battle 5,363 against 4,372 for 
filler, 1,626 for Edwards and 950 for 
Amold. Anyone able to add can figure 
‘0 himself that the primary vote ex- 
“eded the Dewey-Truman vote, and 
_ the Republicans constituted Bat- 
“€S main strength. 

Republican participation in the pri- 
mary Was publicly urged-by former 
“publeian National Committeeman 
“enry Wise and many other leaders. 
Was gratefully welcomed by Battle, 
———— . 

David George is a free-lance writer 
aad has long been a student of South- 
®M politics. 
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who hailed Wise as a “patriot.” The 
way was made easier by Attorney- 
General Almond, who confused the 
election officials with conflicting opin- 
ions until few, if any, challenges were 
made—although Virginia’s election laws 
clearly restrict the right of primary 
participation to those who supported 
the party’s candidates at the last gen- 
eral election. 

Richmond cast some 34,000 votes in 
the Presidential election of 1948, and 
the same number in the Democratic 
primary, despite the fact that Dewey 
had polled 14,569 in Richmond. Only 
300 Richmonders voted in the Repub- 
Jican primary, which attracted about 
5,000 in the entire state (as compared 
with Dewey’s vote of 173,000). 

BATTLE’S VICTORY was obviously 
a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition tri- 
umph but it still falls far short of 
being a cause for rejoicing in the re- 
actionary camp. To begin with, the 
3yrd myth of invincibility has been 
destroyed. Never before had the ma- 
chine polled less than 63 per cent of 
the vote. This time its vote fell under 
43 per cent. 

About 320,000 people voted in this 
primary, compared with the previous 
record of 223,000. This reflects a tre- 
mendously increased interest in pol- 
itics which will inevitably cause more 
and more to vote in future years. 

Breakdown of the vote by Congress- 
ional Districts shows that the Byrd 
delegation in the House of Represent- 
atives, which cast eight of its nine 
votes for the Wood Labor Bill, is in 
for trouble in the 1950 primaries. Even 


“ HE YOKE OF BOURGEOIS 
T cvpression, wrote Moscow’s 
Literary Gazette recently, “the 
chains of hired slavery press down 
with increasing force on the American 
proletariat which is gasping for breath 
in the vise of unemployment, starva- 
tion, and political disfranchisement.” 

The article, entitled “Slave Labor in 
the U.S.A.,” goes on: 

“In its cruelty and ruthlessness the 
exploitation of workers by American 
monopolists surpasses all the forms of 
exploitation of man by man that ever 
existed. One can judge of the furious 
growth of this exploitation of workers 
by the fact that the net profits of cor- 
porations in manufacturing industries 
were only 3 per cent in relation to in- 
vested capital in 1938, but 12.5 per cent 
in the years of the war, and more than 
20 per cent in the postwar years.” 

As one of the examples of work 
slavery the article dwells on the condi- 
tions in Ford plants. It says: 

“The celebrated Ford essembly line 
turns men into ‘robots.’ Ford’s hirelings 
are ever striving to improve the sweat 
labor system at the plants. Recently, 
for example, a ‘mechanical supervisor’ 
made its appearance in certain shops. 
This is a special dial with colored lights 
which permits the foreman to spot auto- 
matically the workers who are sloy in 
their work. Ford also turns the motion 
picture to the service of exploitation. 





Through in '52? 


in the Eighth District, stronghold of 
reactionary Howard B. Smith, the Byrd 
forces could not muster a majority. 

In the Second and Third Districts, 
represented in Congress by conserv- 
atives Porter Hardy Jr. and J. Vaughan 
Gary, Miller personally triumphed, and 
the Byrd machine could get only about 
30 per cent of the vote. 

The Ninth District, where Miller beat 
Battle by 2,000 votes, is represented by 
Thomas B. Fugate, who cast the only 
Virginia vote against the Wood Labor 
Bill. 

It now ap@ears that the only 
Byrd district next year will be the 
Seventh, where Burr P. Harrison is 
the incumbent Congressman. 

With good candidates, willing and 
able to carry their fight into the coun- 
ties, in a furrow-to-furrow campaign, 
liberals could win in the First, Third, 
Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Districts (the 
latter being Howard Smith’s seat). They 
should also stand a good chance against 
Watkins M. Abbitt in the Fourth—all 
the better chance because he was elect- 
ed with liberal support and has broken 
every pledge he made. 


“safe” 


Labor in the 


‘The camera man unnoticeably photo- 
graphs the assembly line work in slow 
motion. Later, members of the ad- 
ministration look over the film, and 
woe to the workman who appears to 
be not too active and prompt, or — 
God forbid —exchanges a remark or 
two with the man next to him: his fate 
is settled at once.” 
- ++ a 

THE ARTICLE THEN TELLS the 
story of one such victim of the Ford 
system, the worker Philip Caruso who, 
after many years of work at the plant, 
was one day “dismissed from work be- 
cause of his physical unsuitability for 
assembly line work, having been turned 
into an invalid by the inhuman ex- 
ploitation.” 


Turning to the employment of women, 
the article says: 

“Even more inhuman in the United 
States is the exploitation of women and 
children. Women are paid half‘as much 
for their work as men are. In the U.S.A. 
laws prescribing equal pay for equal 
work exist only in nine out of 48 states. 
However, even in these nine states the 
actfon of these laws is extremely 
limited: they do not extend to the 
branches of economic activity in which 
women’s labor is used most extensively. 
In the United States there are many 
professions to which women are not 
admitted.” 





- Liberal Democrat 


TO WIN THESE SEATS, the liberal 
forces must take stock of their weak- 
nesses, as well as their strength. Labor 
has made fine progress, but has yet te 
develop adequate skilled political lead- 
ership, or even a third of its voting 
potential. 


The Negroes, splendidly led in many 
sections and on the state level, have 
serious points of weakness in some 
iocalities, especially in parts of the 
First and Second (Newport News and 
Norfolk) Districts. There the Byrd 
forces can still influence some Negro 
votes by contributions to churches, 
state jobs and other appeals to venality. 

Most of all, the liberal forces must 
reorganize on a statewide basis, with a 
definite program based upon principles, 
as well as common understanding. The 
cast-offs from the Byrd machine, to- 
gether with a number of cautious 
“fence-sitters” of the past, have ex- 
erted too much influence upon the lib- 
eral forces. These essentially conserv- 
persons, who were responsible 
for the policy of hedging by Miller and 
other liberal candidates, have now been 
shown to lack the local inflpence to 
which they pretended. Their influence 
should be greatly reduced as a result 
of the recent primary, in which the 
great bulk of the anti-Byrd vote was 
obviously produced by the sin¢ere lib- 


ative 


eral forces. 

With purposeful organization, and a 
clear-cut principles, and 
with candidates who can stir ever 
larger numbers of citizens to pay their 
poll taxes, register and vote, the liberal 
forces could not be stopped in Vir- 
ginia. They could capture a number of 
seats in Congress in 1950, and control 
of the state legislature in 1951. They 
could take Harry Byrd’s seat in the 
United States Senate in 1952. Finally, 
they could capture the Governorship 


program of 


in 1953, thereby proving that the 
machine’s Republican-aided minority 


squeak-through in 1949 was a Pyrrhice 
victory. 


“APOLOGISTS OF AMERICAN 
capitalism,” continues the article, 
“strain every nerve to convince the 
whole world that the United States has 
a high level of wages. In their attempt 
to justify this claim they resort to the 
usual cheater’s trick —they quote the 
so-called ‘average wage.’ But in the 
United States a thin stratum of labor 
aristocracy ‘is bribed by the monopolist 
capital which exploits both home colo- 
nial slaves, such as Negroes, Mexicans, 
and representatives of other non-Anglo- 
Saxon nationalities, and the peoples of 
other countries, so that it is easy to use 
the ‘average’ wage as a screen hiding: 
the beggarly wages of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of U.S. A. workers who are 
compelled to live in semi-starvation.” 

After mentioning the high rate of 
accidents in American industries, the 
article turns to American farming. Here 
it notes “the position of semi-slavery” 
as characterizing the condition of share- 
croppers, and discusses the “peonage” 
of Mexican farmhands in the Southern 
states. In dealing with the latter ques- 
tion it refers to a statement made in 
the New York Times by a Methodist 
parson, Hecker, as describing the condi- 
tions of serfdom on the plantations at 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

The article concludes: “Capitalist 
America is a place where refined brutal- 
ity and exploitation reign and which isa 
vast camp of forced labor and slavery.” 





- Unfulfilled Mission to Moscow 


Japan's Wartime Ambassador to Russia Tells the Exgive 


By NAOTAKE SATO 


Wartime Japanese Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. and former Japanese Foreign Minister 


ARLY IN FEBRUARY, 1942, OUT OF A CLEAR SKY MR. SHIGENORI TOGO, then Foreign Minister 
in the Tojo cabinet, asked me to go to Soviet Russia as Ambassador. The reason was that General Tate- 
kawa, Ambassador to Moscow at that time, had requested permission to return home on account of illness. 

At first I declined, saying there was no reason to drag out a man of my age when there were many young and 
competent persons in the field. Mr. Togo, however, strongly urged me to accept on the grounds that there was 
no other suitable person and that, at this critical period, I was the person best qualified. 

I started my diplomatic career in 1906 in St. Petersburg, and had lived in that capital for eight years under 

the Tsarist regime. Later I had been stationed in Harbin as Consul General for five years, and in 1925, when we 
resumed diplomatic relations with Russia after the revolution, I was sent to Moscow as the first Japanese repre- 


sentative in the capacity of charge d’affaires. 


strange to me to be going back 
there after an interval of seventeen 
years. 

After obtaining the agreement of the 
Soviet government, in the latter part 
of March, 1942, I reached Kuibyshev 
to which city the Russian government 
had been evacuated—as the new Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R. For the next 
four years I led a rather tempestuou 
life, spending the first eighteen months 
in Kuibyshev on the bank of the 
Volga, and the 
Moscow. 

I had expected that my tour of duty 
in Russia would not exceed two years 


years following in 


at most, for each of my three prede- 
cessors had been either transferred or 
recalled within a year and a half. 
Therefore, in the middle of the war, 
when the international situation was 
so critical, I thought to myself that if 
I could remain two years I could con- 
gratulate myself on having done my 


duty rather successfully 


THE FIRST YEAR WENT BY un- 
eventfully, but in the second we were 
forced to pay for a great sacrifice. It 
took the form of the abandonment by 
yurselves in favor of the Soviet Union 
of our coal and oil concessions in the 
northern half of Sakhalin Island.’ If 
this had been asked a few years be- 
fore, public opinion in Japan wouid 
not have tolerated it, but by 1943 the 
Japanese had come to realize how im- 
portant it was to keep the Soviets 
neutral and that they had to accept 
this serious blow. 


During the third year, however, the 
progress of the war in the south was 
such that the Russians, under the 
influence of the distinctly unfavorable 
military situation for Japan, found it 
opportune to make clear that the 
neutrality pact between ourselves and 
them would not remain in force after 
the specified five-year-term was con- 
cluded. Legally speaking, after re- 
ceiving such notification there should 
have been one full year before the 
treaty lapsed. I tried very hard to 
hold the Soviets to their contract, but 
failed to have any success. 

From 1943 to 1944, I was often in- 
structed by Foreign Ministers Shige- 
mitsu and Togo to confer with the 
Soviet government regarding the dis- 
patch of a special envoy from the 
Japanese government to Moscow. It 
was obvious that, because the war was 
gradually 


turning against us, Tokyo 


wished to improve relations with the 


Soviets and win something a little 
nore substa | than the neutrality 
agreement 

Of course, the Russians were in ao 
eed of we ( and 
vere t ne iown \ ime we p- 
proac! tl As I vught f 

ne ve ! ere 

n the relat ip of the t in- 
ries which could be re upon ot 
than tl ! trality t And even 


that pact, as I have 
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to be terminated. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION grew 


worse. Early in June, 1945, I decided 





NAOTAKE SATO 
Best Qualified 


to urge my government to make a de- 
cisive move and offer unconditional 
surrender or, if not that, to end the 
fatal war with something very close 
to it. Several times, therefore, I ad- 
vised Tokyo accordingly, repeatedly 
stating how meaningless it was to try 
to continue the war. I also advised 
them that if there appeared to be even 
a slight chance that the Soviets would 
declare war against Japan, we must 
give up all our claims and put our- 
selves in their hands—that is, offer 
unconditional surrender to the Allied 
nations through the Soviet government. 

But for a long time Tokyo made 
no response to my proposal. Later I 
learned that not all of my telegrams 
were shown to the military high com- 
mand, because the government was 
afraid that the militarists might make 
some desperate move. 

To be honest, I did not know any- 
thing about the secret understanding 
reached at Yalta between Russia and 
the Allied powers respecting Russia’s 
participation in the war against Japan. 
Former U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes 


writes in his widely known book, 
Frankly Speak ng, that the fact that 
the Japanese were not able to get 
wind of the secret agreement at Yalta 
proved how poor their intelligence 
network was, and-he certainly hit the 
nail on the head. I do not know any- 
thing about the counter-intelligence 

rvices of countries other than Ru 

it in R at | Japan could 

it possibly have established such 


ything was so closely 
rded that any attempt of the kind 
inconceivable. Moreover, the se- 
cret was so well kept among the 
Allied powers that we were not able 


to find out anything there. 


So, as I had had various connections with Russia, it did not seem 


JUNE WAS HALF GONE, and the 
war situation seemed hopeless. Large 
units of the Red Army were being 
incessantly moved from west to east 
Siberia. If I remember correctly, it 
was on June 23, 1945, that I received 
a long cable from Foreign Minister 
Togo, according to which former Prime 
Minister Hirota had had several con- 
ferences with Soviet Ambassador Malik 
in Tokyo, at the special request of 
Togo. They had secretly discussed the 
possibility of a better understanding 
between the two countries. The main 
points of the conferences had concerned 
problems relating to Manchuria and 
the southern Sakhalin, 
and Japan’s final proposals had been 
handed to the Soviets, but no reply 
followed. The cable requested that I, 
therefore, obtain an answer from the 
Soviet quickly as 
possible. 


section of 


government as 


These conferences between Malik 
and Hirota had taken place without 
my knowledge at all, and to me it 
seemed a great mistake to try to 
settle the Manchurian problem at this 
critical moment, when I knew the 
Soviets would never move to meet 
our proposal. Nevertheless, Tokyo 
was in a great hurry, so, very un- 
willingly. I called on Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov early in July and 
urged him to make a reply. Sure 
enough, he was not at all interested, 
and simply said he would think the 
problem over. 
critical period, Japan wasted more 
than a month with the Malik-Hircta 
conferences. 

” -” * 

AN IMPORTANT CABLE unexpect- 
edly arrived for me on July 13. It 
stated that the Emperor was very 
anxious to restore peace, that he could 
no longer bear the continued sacrifice 
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The Emperor Was Anxious 
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66 CCORDING to my way gi g, th 
A she may fight, she ca wally \ 


defensive. On the otha the 1 
Sato told Premier-Genera] yj jo on 
bassador to Russia. 


“The Premier replied,” sym “that - 


still had various means of atta he & 

Sato continues: “For three gf from tl 
the Soviet Government, I {off withou 
trality between Russia and Jag was, i 
people have criticized my attijfhs being 
against us, these attacks, thougifir outsp 
certain groups of intellectuals were 
Moscow, nor of the fact that it mpossib 
These words form a tragic fie to t 
might well be called. “Unfulfillesion to 
to come from the pen of a Japanfiader wh 
This article does not neces reflect 


policy of publishing matter exgitg a va 





Thus, during this- 


of lives; that he desired to send Prince 18. It 


Konoye to Moscow as a special envoy Emper 
with full power to negotiate a peace, charac 
and that I could at once present the posals, 
proposal to the Soviet government visit te 


and, if possible, arrange for Konoye the So 
to be sent before Soviet leaders left sequen 
Moscow for the Potsdam Conference. way 
To approach the Soviet leaders with govern 
such a suggestion on the eve of their 
departure for Potsdam meant noth- IR 


ing but letting them know that our from " 


strength had 


weakened to such an that th 


extent that we were desperate. I was Moscor 


greatly embarrassed as to what to do ment 
But I thought the leaders in Tokyo restora 
must have taken all these matters inio case, \ 
eonsideration before they cabled me, beginn 
and had therefore acted in the knowl- from t 


edge that Japan’s intent would even- to com 
tually be made known to the United Jj were } 


States and Great Britain. So I asked 
Foreign Commissar Molotov for an 
interview. 
made the request the Soviet delegates 
were leaving for Berlin, and I had to 
see Mr. Lozovsky, Deputy Commissat 
for Foreign Affairs. I communicated 
Tokyo’s message to him and asked for 
an immediate reply. 

Mr. Lozovsky’s reply arrived on July 


a 


Unfortunately, the day I 
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ve Story of a Cold Peace 


















siefeee to the story which The New Leader publishes here, a story which 





—. 
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ing, this is the most unprofitable war for Japan. No matter how hard 
ally vanquish the enemy and Japan must remain forever on the 
1 the United States can strangle us to death.” That is what Naotake 
so on the eve of Sato’s departure for his new post as wartime Am- 


“that in his opinion such was not necessarily the case. The enemy 
he explained, and he went on to set forth some of his ideas.” 


‘from the day of my arrival in Russia till the day I was interned by 
without the slightest deviation a policy of trying to maintain neu- 
lal was, in fact, in no position to do otherwise. In my own country some 
tits being too negative. Especially after the war in the Pacific turned 
outspoken, became increasingly intense in military circles and among 
is were made by people who had no realization of the situation in 
it@mpossible for us to take any attitude other than that which I adopted.” 


dsion to Moscow,” and a story which, we believe, is the first of its kind 
avaeder who played a strategic role in the fateful years of World War II. 
reflect the viewpoint of The New Leader. In line with our general 
yg a variety of opinion, we present Mr. Sato’s story as a public service. 





_their rulers to exercise a mad lust for power. 








€ 18. It said that the message from the 
y Emperor of Japan was of a general 
e, character containing no concrete pro- 
le posals, while the purpose of Konoye’s 
nt visit to Moscow was not quite clear to 
re the Soviet government, and that con- 
ft sequently the latter could not see its 

way clear to giving the Japanese 
th government any definite answer. 


nh I RECEIVED ANOTHER CABLE 


ul from Tokyo on July 25, which stated 
in that the reason for sending Konoye io 
as Moscow was to ask the Soviet govern- 
i. HB ment to use its good offices for the 
yo restoration of peace. If that was the 
0 case, why hadn’t they said so in the 
1e, beginning? I felt slightly put out, but 
‘l- rom the fact they had not been able 
n- 


0 come out so openly, I guessed they 
€d @ were having their troubles. 
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NAMORU SHIGEMITSU 
A Special Envoy Wanted 
At once I communicated Tokyo's 
ective to Mr. Lozovsky and re- 
sted hini to transmit it to Berlin 
best he could. Despite my efforts, 
‘ver, I was unable to obtain a 
Yirom the Soviet government. 
“ning on August 6 that both 
) Stalin and Mr. Molotov 
eturne from Berlin, I immedi- 
‘quested an interview with the 
. On August 8, at six > m., § 
Mr. Molotov in his office in the 
delivered to me an ulti- 
} the Soviet governme 
fn 9 war on Japan. 
What I had expected all along had 
othe Pass. It was useless raising 
““OWS to Russia’s motives in de- 
\DER ST 13, 1949 











JACOB MALIK 
Secret Discussion Held 


claring war against us. I felt I should 
not waste valuable time on such mat- 
ters, and decided I had better use the 
remaining few hours before we entered 
into an actual state of war as best I 
could. The war was to start at mid- 
night. I asked Mr. Molotov if I might 
cable my government the contents of 
the ultimatum, and to this he not only 
agreed but also permitted me to send 
the. cable in code. Later, after I re- 
turned to Japan, I found that all these 
telegrams, as well as those I had sent 
during my internment, had never 
reached Tokyo. 


What happened after is not worth 
recording in detail. We were interned 
safely, though life was dull and mo- 
notomous. After nine months of in- 
ternment we were sent home, reaching 
Tokyo on May 31, 1946. 


We Japanese are in no position to 
criticize the policies or attitudes of the 
Allied nations. In this brief article I 
have recorded in outline, honestly and 
simply, what happened during the four 
vears I spent in Soviet Russia begin- 
ning in 1942, and the “attitudes I 
adopted there. My only regret is that, 
s I have already written, we wasted 
in the Malik-Hirota discussions th« 
whole month of June, 1945, the most 
critical period before our surrender. 
If only my home government had fol- 
lowed my suggestion, our uncondi- 
tional surrender would have occurred 
much earlier, and as a result we could 
have lessened the sacrifices the people 
had to suffer. But the Japanese mili- 
tarists were then frantic, almost des- 
perate, and perhaps the Malik-Hirota 
conferences were a necessary stage. 








Plato and Hitler 


Paul Kecskemeti, our guest columnist this week, is a Hungarian- 
trained philosopher now working as a social scientist for the Rand 
Corporation of California. A former War Department historian, Mr. 


Kecskemeti has written for Partisan Review and Modern Review. 
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By PAUL KECSKEMETI 


HAT DISTINGUISHES TOTALITARIAN RULERS from non- 
totalitarian ones? It is often said that for the former power 
is an end in itself, whereas for the latter power is merely a 
means for achieving some end clearly distinguished from the power 
of the ruling group. In his new novel, “1984,” George Orwell char- 
acterizes the hideous totalitarian regime of a future nightmare state 
in such terms. For them, he says, power itself has become the sole 
aim. They seek nothing but complete domination of their fellow men. 
hey are interested only in imposing their will and breaking that of 
others in the most complete and tyrannical fashion. The result is 
hell on earth: apart from the inner circle .. 
itself, human beings exist only to enable 


It cannot be denied that this grim picture 
contains an element of truth. The totali- 
tarian personality does seek power as an end 
in itself, apart from what is achieved with 
the help of power; it revels in domination, 
in breaking other people’s will. There is a 
great and crucial difference between individ- 
uals who relish the exercise of power in this 
sense, and those who derive satisfaction from 
crushing other people as a pleasure sui 
generis, regardless of what else may bé 
achieved through it. I would argue that 
it is misleading to define the totalitarian 
personality as one for whom no motive exists other than power, or to 
explain totalitarian regimes as those which merely serve the power 
aims of a ruling clique. 

If power were the sole motivation of totalitarianism, we would 
have to conclude that no totalitarian personality or regime could 
exist, except in the imagination. For no personality and no institution 
is governed by just one motive. Even the most accomplished tyrants 
have motives other than power—they have loves and hates independ- 
ent of their power interests. Some love art, as did the Renaissance 
tyrants; others love “kitsch” as Hitler did and Stalin presumably does 
(to judge from the pictorial output encouraged by the Soviet state). 

Hate is more closely related to the power motive: the tyrant hates 
primarily those in whom he sees a threat to his power. But at the 
origin of totalitarian regimes we always find hate motives which can 
in no way be explained in terms of a power calculus alone. The basic 
intentions are more complex—passions are at work which do not fit 
into a neat scheme. The totalitarian personality creates a new “moral” 
universe within which its power urge operates. 





PAUL KECSKEMETI 
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SEEKING CRITERIA BY WHICH TO DISTINGUISH totalitarian 
from non-totalitarian regimes, we should not ask whether motives 
other than the power motive exist, but rather focus our attention upon 
two other questions: What ends is power supposed to achieve? And 
how is power limited and distributed? 

As regards the first question: tyrannical or totalitarian power is 
distinguished from non-totalitarian power in that its ends are “radical” 
in a very specific sense. The totalitarian personality or regime wants 
to use power to destroy certain groups and to glorify others. For non- 
totalitarian persons or groups, neither destruction nor glorification is 
the chosen end of power; such “radical” ends are repulsive to them. 

The second criterion of totalitarian power is closely related to the 
first—such power (whatever ends it is supposed to, serve) is mono- 
polistic. A society in which all power is concentrated in the hands 
of one undivided group is totalitarian. I think this criterion alone 
would be sufficient to define totalitarianism, without mentioning its 
“radical” goals. It is important, however, to note the “radical” drive in 
order to distinguish genuine totalitarianism from another kind of 
society in which decision-making is monopolized, namely, Plato’s 
Republic, in which all authority is vested in a body of perfectly wise 
and benevolent rulers. Since the decisions of these rulers are deter- 
mined merely by what is just and right “in itself,” they cannot be said 
to exercise, strictly speaking, any power at all. The Platonic state is 
conceived of as a non-power society (cf. Rep. 520c-d). 

The “benevolence” of the Platonic rulers suggests one further con- 
sideration. Those who say that the only goal of the totalitarians is 
maximum power often imply that if the members of a ruling group 
are sincerely convinced that their power serves some “ideal” purpose, 
such as the general welfare or the establishment of some ultimate 
state of freedom, they are not really “totalitarian.” But this does 
not hold. I would even say that “idealistic” tyrants are often worse 
and more tyrannical (totalitarian) than cynical tyrants. It is not the 
absence of “idealism” which makes totalitarian rule anti-human and 
terrible, but its monopolization of power and its forcing upon all 


human life of the inexorable alternatives of destruction or glorification. 
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Debunker of the Twenties 


A MENCKEN CHRESTOMATHY. Edited and Annotated by the Author. 
By H. L. Mencken. Alfred A. Knopf. 627 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 


Mencken is the name not of a man but of an era. I was about to add: 


fe WOULD HARDLY BE AN EXAGGERATION to say that H. L. 


a forgotten era; but that would be to overlook the fact that there are 
two distinct though by no means incompatible Menckens. 

One is the scholarly author of The American Language, whose fame 
and standing as a philologist are constantly increasing. The other is the 


Great Iconoclast, the siayer of “yokels,” 
“pundits,” and the 
attained the peak of his influence at 
the turn of the 1920’s and@lominated 
that gaudy decade to the time they 
started jumping out of 
Wall Street 

It is the latter Mencken wt 
lightfully and tastefully self-e1 
in these page } ] 


which whatever else 


“booboisie,” who 


windows in 


oO! de 


\ } | 
ailhnec 


may be said about them, are never dull 
reading. And he is dead or forgotten 
only in the sense that he i 
the idol of the perennial and incurable 


no longei 


sophomore in and out of college who 
once went about quoting the Sage 
of Baltimore to justify hi own 


asininities. 

The Mencken who has here chosen 
to rescue himself from seeming ob- 
livion is really performing a work of 
supercrogation (he ought to love that 
word!); for even had his Chrestomathy 
gone uncompiled, both the literary and 
the social historian would have felt 
compelled to do it for him, and as it 
is, they will probably go through the 
files all over again and exhume pra 
tically every line he ever wrote, 
whether or not hi 
approve. But we have the author's 


assurance 


ectoplasm would 


that the present volume con 
tains the best out of his early period. 

. 4 k 

COMPOSED OF EXTRACTS from 
his books that are out of print and 
from articles that appeared in such 
publications as the Smart Set, the 
American Mercury, and the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, along with a few 
previously unpublished notes, the 
Chrestomathy brings a whiff of far- 
off yesterdays. Once again we are back 
in “the era of wonderful nonsense,” of 
prohibition and bathtub gin, flappers 
and bobbed hair, flagpole-sitters and 
Billy Sunday evangelists, Gamaliel 
Harding and Teapot Dome, William 
Jennings Bryan and the Scopes trial— 
with Henry L., like some sardonic 
puppet master, seated high above the 
spectacle and enjoying the perform- 
ance in a way no one else ever did. 

This, however, is far from being the 
whole picture. In America, as in Eu- 
rope, the years following World War 
I were filled with bitter disillusion- 
ment and despair, marked by wide- 
spread social, political and esthetic 
revolts. (In France, Dadaists and Sur- 
realists were holding forth much as 
the Existentialists are today.) Even as 
GOP cohorts were crying “back to 
normalcy,” the better part of a writing 
generation was shaking the dust of 
America off its feet and fleeing for 
spiritual refuge to Paris’s Left Bank. 
Those appeared to be the alternatives: 
catch the next boat for Europe; or 





Samuel Putnam is a former con 
tributor to ihe American Mercury. 
He is the author of “Paris Was Our 
Mistress”; “Memoirs of a Lost and 
Found Generation.” 
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tay home and try to laugh to death 
the “hinterland,” the “Bible belt” and 
the Rotarians as Mencken and Nathan 
were seemingly bent on doing . 

The rebel forces were thus split into 
hostile factions, with the idlers at the 
Café du Dome their 
noses at the Menckenites, who in turn 
‘ulfawed at the “esthetes.” 

But does this, after all, repres¢ 


looking down 


‘nt the 
um of the Mencken influence, or can 
it be that, seduced by his inimitable 
style and misled by his pose of com- 
plete ironic detachment, we _ have 
failed to see the real Mencken behind 
the chortles and guffaws? Undoubtedly, 


he had much to do with the rise of a 


school of superficial “debunkers,” in 
American history and other provinces, 
who have left a lasting and a harmful 
mark upon those Americans who aspire 
to be intellectuals—these writers are 
in no small degree responsible for the 
contemporary fellow-traveler who sees 
everything wrong with his own coun- 
try while the Soviet Union is always 
right. 

ON THE OTHER HAND, he lent 
strong encouragement to a_ socially 
sincere critic of the American scene 
like Sinclair Lewis and to such truly 
American poets as Carl Sandburg and 
Vachel Lindsay. He thought little of 
the free verse modernists but declared 
Whitman to be the greatest singer we 
have had. And by the time he launched 
the American Mercury—after the com- 
paratively unlamented demise of the 
Smart Set, which had begun to pall 
on editors and readers alike—it seemed 
that he himself might be settling down 
into a more serious and organized 
view of the national follies. Was he 





Bravery of the Idealist 


THE STARS BEAR WITNESS. 
304 pp. $3.50. 


By Bernard Goldstein. 


Viking Press. 


Reviewed by JOHN P. ROCHE 


‘oe STARS BEAR WITNESS is a powerful book. 


It is a traumatic 


experience which can be read as a chronicle of Jewish heroism, but 


such an interpretation misses the real meaning. 


In a deeper sense, 


Goldstein has written a poignant study of inter-group relations in No man’s 


Land. 

Heroism has become a cheap com- 
modity. Unfortunately history demon- 
strates that there is no necessary re- 
lationship between the courage of an 
individual or group and the justice of 
the cause for which he struggles. One 
is profoundly moved by the valiance 
of the doomed Warsaw Jews, but — 
unless one suffers from the unfortunate 
misconception that courage is an 
“aryan” attribute — this is not the sig- 
nificant aspect of the book. 

On the other hand, The Stars Bear 
Witness brought home to me—a non- 
Jew—the situation of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe as no other book has 
succeeded in doing. In one of Hitch- 
cock’s horror films there is a sequence 
in which a man suddenly discovers 
that every man in a roomful of people 
is his enemy. Goldstein effectively 
demonstrates that this was the case 
with the Polish Jews. To the Nazis 
the Jews were enemies because they 
were “Bolsheviks,” Jews, and Poles. 
To the Poles the Jews were enemies 
because they were Jews. To the Sta- 
linists the Polish Jews were enemies 
because they were tainted with so- 
cialism and what would now be de- 
scribed as “cosmopolitanism.” 

The supreme courage of the Jews 
seems to me to be that any of them 
remained in Poland at all. Particu- 
larly was this true of the anti-Zionist 
Bund, which fought for the recognition 
of the Jewish community in Polish 
society, rather than for the establish- 





John P. Roche is Instructor in Po. 
litical Science, Haverford College, 
and a specialist in comparative gov- 
ernment and political thought. 
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ment of a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. Goldstein, though a spokesman 
for the Bund, has convinced me for 
the first time of the validity of Zionism. 
Not, I should add, in Zionism as Jewish 
nationalism, but in Zionism as escape 
from an intolerable situation. Every 
person has the right not to be a hero, 
and who can blame the remnant of 
Polish Jewry for abandoning the fight 
in Poland? The human mind and body 
can only take so much punishment. 

e 7 os * 

ONE OF THE PROFOUNDLY SAD 
aspects of The Stars Bear Witness is 
the lack of unity in the Jewish com- 
munity itself which Goldstein de- 
scribes. Studies of concentration camp 
communities, e.g., David Rousset’s The 
Other Kingdom, Christopher Burney’s 
The Dungeon Democracy, have re- 
vealed that, far from solidifying under 
pressure, inmates of terror camps cut 
each other’s throats on the slightest 
pretext. The same thing happened in 
Warsaw. German Jews snubbed Polish 
Jews, Czech Jews despised German 
Jews, and some even descended so low 
as to work for the Gestapo in the 
hope of saving their skins. Only those 
who had firm commitments to their 
ideals—Zionism, socialism or religion 
—succeeded in maintaining their in- 
tegrity. Apparently only the commit- 
ted are really brave. 

The Stars Bear Witness is, in short, 
a study in moral courage. It is beauti- 
fully written—a feat for which I sus- 
pect the translator, Leonard Shatzkin, 
should be given considerable credit. 
It should be required reading for 
persons concerned with maintaining 
human dignity and integrity in the 
amoral chaos of our time. 


at last trying to make some sense out 
of the gigantic and sublime nonsense 
he beheld about him? 

It is significant that Mencken ¢ unded 
no school, started no literary treng 
outside that of the short-lived de 
bunkers, had no imitators on disciples 
worth noticing by subsequent genera. 
tions. In the nature of things 
not have been otherwise. 

Twenty-five years ago Menc! 
pressed me as being an “ari 


it could 





anarchist.” I now see that such a de 
scription is inaccurate. He is a way 
a super-journalistic Nietzsche trans. 


planted to America and animated by 
the comic rather than the tragi spirit, 


But the note of pathos not lacking 

“. =i] 
though buried and concealed beneath 
the glitter of style. Reading again 


these pieces, many of which I first 


came upon a quarter of a century 





ag 
I have tried to go behind that 
and discover the man—a task le 
easier by the author's frank openings 
statement and by the grouping of 
his excerpts under such headings as 


Religion, Morals, G nment, De- 
mocracy, Economics, Literature and 
Literati, Science, Music, the Lesser 


Arts, and Women. 


THE CHIEF IMPRESSION I derive 
is of a greater, more solid substance 
than many of us (I blush to confess it) 
had thought was there. The laugh- 
provoking Menckenian 
baseless but, if one accepts the 
preinises, are seen to rest upon a 
foundation of uncommon common 





ives aré never 








sense and a closely reasoned life view. 
The essence of that view is a belief in 
the supreme worth of the supe: 
dividual as against the herd. 

“I do not believe in democracy,” we 
are told at the end of the preface, “but 
I am perfectly willing to admit that it 
provides the only really amusing form 
of government ever endured by mai- 
kind.” That, surely, is honest enough. 
Turn then to the section on Govern 
ment: “All govrenment in its essence 
is a conspiracy against the superid 
man: its one permanent object is 10 
oppress him and cripple him. . . . The 
ideal government of all reflective met, 
from Aristotle onward, is one which 
Jets the individual alone—one which 
barely escapes being no government 
at all.” 

Not an extremely heretical or rev 
lutionary statement, since it is chet 
ished by some 20,000,000 persons’ whd 
voted for Dewey in the last election! 
Mr. Mencken’s bark is sometimes 
worse than his bite. 

I have said something about a note 
of pathos. After asserting that “all 
(governments) alike are enemies 
decent men,” and speaking of the waf 
in which the “suckers” are taken ™ 
by the demagogues, our author I 
marks: “What I can’t make out is how 
any man can believe in democracy 
who feels for and with them (th 








suckers), and is pained and debauched 
when they are made a show Ol. How 
can any man be a democrat who § 
incerely a democrat?” 

There he has touched on the sect 


point of all. Look at the doimé 
Capitol Hill right now 
last fall’s campaign promises 
expressed will of the people, 
will see what he means. 
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Reviewed by DAVID J. DALLIN 
“ IsS UTLEY HAS RUN THE RISK again and again of presenting 


facts and views which have been unpopular at the time, but which 
have been subsequently proved correct. The fact that she was so 


propheti 
durin 
ut [to say about Germany today. This 


x [caim is based on fact and is one reason 


yhy Miss Utley’s new book deserves 
. serious attention. 


The story of a military government in 
les > foreign country can never be a pleas- 
ant narrative; an occupation which has 
* Bisted over four years has obviously 
 Boutlived itself. The negative sides begin 
tie to prevail over the essential purpose, 


Freda Utley visited Germany in the 
second part of 1948 and made a detailed 





study of social and political conditions 
rit, Bin the U. S., British, French and Soviei 
nes. She criticizes the so-called de- 
nazifieation and re-education of Ger- 
mans as these activities have been car- 














_ Bried out by the various occupation 
vie authorities. As she observes, re-educa- 
le Btion was conducted by Nazis in the 
British zone and by communists in the 





_ American zone. The considerable per- 
te centage of communists in the Amer-~ 
and an administration in Germany and 
sset Btheit influence upon the policies of the 





— % 
rive David S. Dallin is the author of 
ince @ many books, the most recent being 
“The Rise of Russia in Asia.” 
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cally right about Japan before Pearl Harbor, about Soviet Russia 
g the war, and about China afterwards, adds weight to what she has 





Military Government are _ illustrated 
by startling evidence. 

Miss Utley has made detailed study 
of the so-called dismantling of German 
industry. Instead of reorganizing exist- 
ing industries; their destruction and the 
remeval of machinery became Allied 
Policy at a time when hundreds of 
millions of dollars had to be spent in 
rehabilitating Germany’s economy. 
General Eisenhower issued an order to 
the Army in April.1945 which remained 
in force until 1947, commenting on 
American ocupation policies: “No steps 
looking toward the economic rehabili- 
tation of Germany or designed to main- 
tain or strengthen the German economy 
were to be taken.” 

* a +” 


AT THE GRAND HOTEL in Nurem- 
berg. taken over by the American 
authorities, notice has been posted for- 
bidding the entry “of Germans, DP’s, 
dogs.” In Allied Headquarters in Essen 
Miss Utley was not sure whether she 
had “any right to use the lavatory 
labeled: ‘For the use of English ladies 
only.’” 

The trials of war criminals and others 
in Germany have not always stayed on 
the highest level of law and justice. 
Sometimes the methods of American 
investigators were cruel; confessions 
were extracted and mock-trials took 
place. 


No Need for Retribution 


- HIGH COST OF VENGEANCE. By Freda Utley. Henry Regnery 


These facts have since been acknow- 
ledged by American authorities in 
Berlin and Washington but they have 
not been made sufficiently known in 
this country. 


In her vehement opposition to the po- 
licy of vengeance against the people of 
Gerinany, Miss Utley is scmetimes car- 
ried away by her feelings. She com- 
pares, for instance, “war atrocities” 
perpetrated by the Allies, such as de- 
portations of Germans from the East, 
looting and raping in the Soviet zone, 
and bad and insufficient food in the 
West, with Hitler’s atrocities. This is an 
exaggeration which may do harm and 
obscure the sound intentions of the 
author. Cruelty was frankiy proclaimed 
a necessary measure by the Ffiihrer; it 
was contrary to the ideas and morals 
of the Allies,,at least of the Western 
Allies. Bombing of the civilian popu- 
lation in Dresden and other German 
cities, mentioned by Miss Utley as an 
example of war atrocities, certainly 
destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
lives; it was preceded, however, by the 
German bombing of the civilian popu- 
lation of Coventry and cther cities of 
England, Holland, Belgium, Poland and 
Russia. After all, it was a war measure 
and therefore cannot be compared with 
the calculated systematic annihilation 
of millions of men, womeén and children 
—Poles, Jews, Russians and others— 
because of their nationality. In his Mein 
Kamp Hitler promised the decimation 
of certain inferior peoples, especially 
of Slavs, by brutal methods; he ap- 
pealed to his friends and followers to 
liberate themselves from “too humane 
sentiments.” 


= e * 


IT IS ALSO AN OBVIOUS exag- 
geration when Miss Utley reports, 
without giving a source, that 3,000,000 
Germans evacuated from the East have 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL CLASSES. By Richard Centers. Prince- 
ton University Press. 244 pages. $3.50. 


we 


“but 


Reviewed by R. M. MaclVER 


at it ROM CERTAIN SURVEYS made a few vears ago it appeared that any- 
form where from 79 to 88 percent of the people of the United States re- 


man- 
ugh. 
yern- 
sence 


erlor 


The § In the first place, he is not satisfied 
men, fiith the surveys in question. People 
yhich in this country don’t much use the ex- 
vhich Biressions “upper” and “lower classes,” 
ment Bht they nevertheless make distinc- 

fons of class in other terms. So he 





revo Brorded his primary question as fol- 
eher- ls “If you were asked to use one 
who @® these four names for your social 
tion! Hits, which would you say you be- 


times Bd to: the middle class, lower 
Pa, Working class or upper class?” 
note He it turned out, from his samples, 
“all mat ffom 36 to 43 per cent called 
es WOM /eméelves “middle class,” from 51 to 
> way BP Per cent “working class,” and from 
en in P+ per cent “upper class.”” We sug- 
y é-RS4 in passing, that Mr. Centers’ ques- 
p Would have been more straight- 
racy Ward had he left out the prelimi- 
(the Wd tlause, “if you were asked,” etc. 
uched - Rot without significance that the 
How “rage American does not regard the 
ho SM "king class” and the “middle class” 
““sjunctive categories, 


rd 


; how 
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yect 10 Me, Maclver is Professor of Soci- 


rd the _ at Columbia University. He 
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_ garded themselves as belonging to the “middle class,” while only 
“out 6 percent called themselves either “upper” or “lower.” What does 
hat mean, in view of the great economic and social disparities obtaining 
within the eighty or more percent? This is the kind of question to which 
5 to Mt. Centers addresses himself in the book before us. 





Mr. Centers then proceeds to find 
out the occupational composition of 
these four classes. “Nearly three quar- 
ters of all business, profesional, and 
white collar workers identify them- 
selves with the middle and upper 
classes [but overwhelmingly with the 
middle], while 75 per cent of all 
manual workers identify themselves 
with the working and lower classes” 
[but overwhelmingly with the working 
class]. Then he investigates the rela- 
tion between class identification and 
political and sociaP attitudes. By occu- 
pational categories, as might be ex- 
pected, large business is heavily con- 
servative, with a minute radical per- 
centage. Small business is largely con- 
servative, while the professional group 
contains a sizable liberal and radical 
element. The liberal and radical per- 
centages increase continuously as we 
move down the line, through white- 
collar, skilled manual, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled categories. 


All this is obvious enough and we 
hardly need elaborate statistical re- 
searches to establish it. What is sig- 
nificant is the relative proportion in 
each category that is politically devi- 


died enroute. When I was in Germany 
last fall, I particularly inquired about 
the grim story of this exodus.It was in= 
deed conducted brutally. Yet the num- 
ber of dead is far smaller than Miss 
Utley indicates. 


Nor is it true that the German occu- 
pation authorities in France behaved- 
better than the British and Americans 
in Germany. Nor do I believe that many 
innocents have been hung by the Amer- 
icans in Germany, although American 


‘justice was not exemplary. Why are 


these exaggerations necessary? The 
book would be more convincing had 
they been eliminated. 

A delightful political anecdote re- 
lated by Miss Utley is symptomatic 
of the situation in all Europe: 

The foreign Minister of San Marino. 
the story runs, came to Washington to 
try to get a loan. At the State Depart- 
ment the first question put to him was: 
How many communists are there in 
San Marino? The diplomat answered 
that San Marino was a very small state 
and a happy one and had no com- 
munists. “Very sorry,” said the State 
Department, “in that case we can’t give 
you a loan.” So the Foreign Minister 
of San Marino went to Paris and said 
to Monsieur Bidault, the Foreign Min- 
ister: “France and San Marino have al- 
ways been friends, would you do us a 
favor and lend us a few communists in 
order that we may get a loan from 
America?” “I regret it exceedingly,” re- 
plied Monsieur Bidault. “I would be de- 
lighted to help the good people of San 
Marino if I could. But unfortunately 
we canot spare you a single commu- 
nist since we need them all for the 
same purpose.” 

The sequel of this story provides the 
moral. Today the Republic of San Ma- 
rino has a Communist-dominated gov- 
erninent.’ 





-| The Middle of the Middle 


ant, and of course it would be reveal- 
ing to have similar studies over a 
series of years as a means of measuring 
changes in political attitudes. Mr. 
Centers’ figures show that every eco- 
nomic category has a different political 
complexion from every other, although 
there is considerable diversity of po- 
litical attitude within each category. 
Nor do people in the United States 
regard their occupational category as 
in any strict sense defining their so- 
cial class, 
a a * 

THE AUTHOR DOES A GOOD JOB 
tracing the relation between occupa- 
tional groups and social and political 
behavior. But he gets into some diffi- 
culty when he interprets his statistics. 
He tends to overstress the identifica- 
tion of economic level with social atti- 
tude and political affiliation. He does 
not, for example, give adequate weight 
to such statistics as these: 

(1) Only 54 per cent in his “con- 
servative category” voted Republican 
in 1944, and less than 50 per cent of 
the small business and _ professional 
groups voted Republican. 

(2) Only 43 per cent of farm owners 
and managers voted Republican. 

(3) American workers overwhelm- 
ingly reject the appellation “lower 
class.” 

(4) Of unskilled manual workers, 
according to Mr. Centers’ figures, 20.8 
per cent are in the “conservative” 
category, 20.8 also in the “radical” 
category, and 39 per cent are “inde- 
terminate.” 

All this criss-crossing is as highly 
distinctive of present American atti- 
tude as is the universal tendency of 


Class 


the higher economic groups to be more 
conservative and the lower to be more 
radical. Mr. Centers does not do equal 
justice to both aspects. He dwells 
rather laboriously on an “interest 
group” theory of social classes but 
without explaining what an “interest 
group” is and without drawing any 
clear conclusions, 
* * x 

THERE ARE QUITE A FEW SUG- 
GESTIVE, challenging, and question- 
able things in this significant study. 
It rises well above the level of the 
usual research project. It seeks to 
throw light on some fundamental ques- 
tions and in part succeeds. But it also 
illustrates the weakness of so much 
of our current. socio-psychological re- 
search. The theoretical equipment of 
the author falls consiterably behind 
his statistical equipment. 

He begins by distinguishing social 
class as a subjective fact, based on the 
sense of belonging, and social stratum 
as a purely objective fact. Stratifica- 
tion is taken as the “hierarchically 
imposed” layers in a society. Here at 
the outset there is a difficulty, for 
“hierarchical” refers to “higher and 
lower” within a structure, and “higher 
and lower” always contains a subjec- 
tive element. Other difficulties follow 
but we cannot discuss them here. We 
may, however, note that while con- 
siderable attention is given to the 
Marxian theory of social classes— 
which, incidentally; should in the 
author’s terminology be called social 
strata, not classes—the account is 
rather superficial. The author makes 
indeed the elementary error of identi- 
fying the Marxist bourgeoisie with .he 
“middle class” (page 21). 
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KLAN TERROR IN FLORIDA) 


(Continued from Page One) 
Shepherd’s home. Three twisted bed 
frames warped by the fire’s heat, 
smashed camp cot, an upturned stove 
a heap of canned goods swollen and 
rusted by the flam« somehow it 
all failed to suggest that anyone had 
ever lived here 

“Why was this done?” I asked my 
driver. 

He answered carefully, “They should 
never have let those niggers live here 
We should keep ’em together where 
we can keep our eyes on ’em and not 
let ’em buy white man’s land.” He 
turned away. “Let’s go,” he said. 

Turning to follow the driver I 
hoticed, on one of the brick supports, 
the remains of three shotguns, the only 
things from which the dust and ashe 


had been shaken. They lay, carefull 
posed for pre photographers, a ev 
dence that Henry Shepherd had 
owned three shotgun ind must there 
fore b i dangerou Negro Hence 
the ining of his home 

No one commented that Lake Count 
males, young and old, all posse gun 
It is a hunt paradise 

Across the way, deeper in this farn 
land recaptured from jungle wamp 


George Valree had owned two hous 
both were burned to the ground. In 
Groveland, a colored restaurant wa 
riddled with rifle bullet In Bay Lak 
and Stuckey’s Still, all the Negro re 
idences had been shot up 


Such were my firsthand observation 
of the manner in which Lake County 
whites had “helped” the Negros evac 
uate” their homes 


BUT WHAT ABOUT thx valiant 


sheriff’ the nation’s pre had talked 
of? The man who had ngle-handed 
curbed the mob and ived three Negr« 
) f n ly Vv t nn 

t A l f I 

M , 

La ! 

t 

‘ t t 

t n nit 
enforcer t o I turn 

et his hat, \ truck by McCall witl 
a blackjack Unconsciou Fryar wa 


taken to jail and kept there ome day 
medical treatment 
After posting a $25 bond, Fryar wi 


before receiving 


released. Thereupon it was explained 


to him that a blanket warrant permit 





Terence McCarthy, British consult-- 
ing economist now working in the 
field of American finance and indus- 
trial management, has written for 
Barron's Financial Weekly, The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street, the New States- 
man and Nation and the Liverpool 
Echo. A lecture tour of Florida in 
1947 led to his current project, a 
study of peonage in theSouth. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED ADS are ac cepted for jobs 


wanted, special recordings; hotel accom 





modations; books to be bought or sold 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20% discount on 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 or 
write The New | eader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 

WANTED—Socialists, Communists, Cap 
italists, Radicals, etc., to study Pro 
gressive Humanology the ONLY sci 
ence which can emancipate humanity 
from wars, poverty, et« Organizing 
experience required Quarter brings 
booklet (Refunded if dissatisfied.) 
D. Ornsteen, Box 531, Peoria, Ill. 

FOR SALE—20-foot shelf, 200 wobannee 
Among others: 51 volumes Harvard 
Classics, 25 volumes Funk & Wagnall 
Encyclopedia, 15 volumes Modern 
Eloquenc e Ency¢ lopedia A. I isher, 
1991 Washington Ave. (Apt. 2-E), 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 





KLAN INITIATION 
; It's Time for Federal Intervention 


Sheriff McCall to arrest any Lake 
County Negro found not working. Macl 
ig all that week 
but had failed to turn up on the Sat 


urd ending the weel 


Fryar had been work 


OBADIAH MACKEY, Brit Ne 


to work 

Nathan Bailey testifies that he failed 
to report te work in Eustis one Satur- 
day. Next Monday a Eustis police of- 
ficer, James Dickerson, armed with an 
order from Sheriff McCall, picked up 
sailey for vagrancy. He was fined $25 

Sworn affidavits prove beyond 
doubt that, although Willis McCall 
was ostensibly elected to serve and 
protect Lake County citizens in ob- 
servance of the law, one of his main 
functions for years appears to have 
been to dragoon the colored peons 
used in the country’s citrus fields and 
packing plants. 

Assuming, for a moment, that this 
has nothing to do with “{cCall’s role 
as protector of the three boys charged 
with rape, 
boys since their arrest, since they hav 
come unde Sheriff McCall’s direct 
supervision” 


ATTORNEYS for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col 
ored People have interviewed the thres 
accused Charles a enlee, Sammy 


Shepherced and W: r Irwin and ex 
nined thei Pc condition Here 
is what they found. 

Greenlee testicles were swollen. His 
senitals were bruised and _ bleedir 
His stomach, chest and back were torn 
from repeated beatings with rubber 
hoses. His face and head were scarred 


One eve was completely closed 
McCall claims Greenlee has con- 
fessed. To what? All Greenlee knows 
is that, after hours of being beaten 
and tortured, he finally said yes to 
anything they asked of him. But, 


what has happened to those 


Greenlee asserts, he has never in his 
whole life met the other two who are 
in jail with him, a statement con- 
firmed by the two themselves. But 
at Charles Greenlee’s trial it will be 
claimed, before enough witnesses, 
that he confessed when questioned by 
police. 


Greenle states further that Ernest 
tz is would substantiate his story of 
I he was sitting in a railroad freight 

ot when he was picked up by two 
n t watchmen. But Thomas cannot 
testily He is dead. Press accounts sa\ 
ie diec in Greenville, Florida, just 


south of Georgia, two hundred mile: 
away, in the woods, pursued by a 
sheriff's posse. Also they say the posse 
found him with gun in hand, finger 
poised on the trigger. : 

Perhaps. I don’t know. But one 
elected county official broadly hinted 
to me that it was an unlikely story. 
“Thomas was a bright, well-dressed, 
college-educated man,” he said. “He 
wasn’t a rough of any sort.” 

How Thomas really died is a mys- 
tery. In any case, he can’t verify 
Greenlee’s statement that he was in 
a railroad depot the night of the rape. 

© & x 

SAMMY SHEPHERD and Walter 
Irwin have been tortured as severely 
as Greenlee. Both are awaiting. trial 
with Greenlee, although they claim 
they have never seen Greenlee before 
and insist the rape story is, so far as 
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committed the worst crin 
County Negro is aii of, 
Shepherd once bought thirty 
overgrown Florida jungle “foe $255, 
cleared it, ploughed it and Planted ; it 
He had grown, they told me in Grow 
land, “too damned indepe ndent.”: jy 
a county where peonage is prey 
Negro who turns farmer 
peonage system. 

“The Negroes do most of the Work 
around here,” one Klansman told m 
“It’s these nigger farmers—they’ye go 
to go.” 

Why? I learned that Ne Sroes, why 
comprise forty per cent of the Popul. 
tion, do most of the work UPON Which Th 
the remaining sixty per cent live Ne. 


groes who take up farming—who dare CRITIC 
* RICH 


a ta 
Henry 
acres af 


valent, g 
Menaces the 





leave the orange groves to better them. 
selves—threaten, by their example, the 
whole system of servitude and forced , 
labor which is the base of the local 
economy. : M: 
From what I learned in central Flor. 
ida, it is possible but not probable that 
the girl who was allegedly raped—g 4 
Mrs. Willie Padgett who lives in thg ( 
swamps—was assaulted, and _ perhaps y 
by a Negro. I don’t know. Nor doe ! 
anyone else. But I do know, on tha tyra 
basis of what I have seen, that young | ose 
Negroes like Shepherd- and Thomas— Da 
sons of prospering parents—were made. , * 
to-order culprits. Mrs. Padgett’s alledl s 
gations provided the excuse the KlaiiB) gay 
had been eras 
THREE DAYS AFTER the supposed THE 
offence, the Orlando Morning Sentind 
printed the cartoon reproduced on pag 
one. The cartoon is headed, “No Com} ternal 
promise.” This appeared before any quest 
formal charge was made, before. thei} tre p 
grand jury had met, before even thelll Berne 
details of the “crime” were known tom} of gh 
the public. But already central Flori] appy 


ida newspapers were calling for Negril pron, 
blood, and were headin eir demand » sade 
No Con p OMISE ss = ment, 
No compro vit W 
ems 
what? The Orlando Eve g Se 
editorially supplied t} 


“If smart lawyers or “a of dif- 
ferent outside organizations seck to 
hamper justice through the employ 
ment of legal technicalities, they may 
bring suffering to many _innocenl 
Negroes.” “But 

In other words, unless the three ate Think 
cused boys are offered up as a ‘leg § 
blood-sacrifice, the Sentinel threatens priests 
that evil wili befall the rest of the ineir 
Negro comunity. But these boys must busine 
not die, and Lake County Negroes must Ther 
be given protection. I don’t know what I wou! 
the legal technicalities are, but if the 
federal. government is worthy of hij——.. 
adjectives “democratic” and * ‘civilized, 
it must step into the jungle that 8 Cc 
Lake County. 

On the basis of my observations © 
Groveland, and talks I had with whith Ney 
residents of the community, I aM ©? Bostobe 
vineed that even the death of the three Park, } 
accused Negro boys—who are aged 1 Bigyia) 
20 and 22—will fail to pacify the Bteen ir 
whites. What they want is not mere! 


They are determ ined to drive "Roa 
farmers 





revence. 








they are concerned, a frameup. out all independent colored <a August 
But the cards seem stacked against As one white man put it, “They i * and the 
them, particularly against Sammy out. be driven out, or be kim "Blames 
Shepherd. He—rather his father— pecially around Bay Lake. Conver 
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THE NEW LEADERS 
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cabbie, HURRICANE” OPENS AT ROXY 








\\. (ATO THE STABLE” 


Oirected by HENRY KOSTER + Produced by SAMUEL G. ENGEL 


‘eax 20. 20. 


nd see segaseeeconnes 


Read 
THE NEW LEADER. 


CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 





; wae RODGERS & peace reagent 2nd 


LELAND HAYWARD t JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY EZIO 


’ MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR H WAMMERSTEN 2nd 


OSCAR sasmuensTen ‘ons & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
Air-Conditioned. Mat. Wed. and Sat 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when plarmning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 
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In one terrifying 
moment she realized 
what she had done... 
yet it was too late 

to turn back... 

too late for tears! 


and musical comedy personality, 








RICHARD WIDMARK, LINDA, 
DARNELL HAVE TOP ROLES 


IN 20th CENTURY-FOX FILM 

The Roxy Theatre’s new triple- 
entertainment program includes 
the new 20th Century-Fox action 
romance-drama, “Slattery’s Hur- 
ricane,” starring Richard Wid- 
mark, Linda Darnell and Veronica 
Lake, the new variety revue on 
the wonder stage starring Sid 
Ceasar, famous radio, television | 
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‘LIZABETH SCOTT 
‘DON DE FORE 
DAN DURYEA 








700 LATE FOR TEARS | 


wa Arthur Kennedy ° » Kristine Miller « + Barry Kelley 
Screenplay by ROY NUGGINS 
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” in Person 
TEX BENEKE 
And His Orchestre 


CY REEVES 
RUDY CARDENAS 


Extre Added Attra: 


vic DAMONE 
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and Evelyn Knight, radio and 
recording singing favorite, plus a 
new ice-travaganza on the ice 
stage set against the immortal 
music of Bizet’s “Carmen” with 
Carol Lynne and Arnold Shoda. 

“Slattery’s Hurricane,” exciting 
story of the daring Navy pilots 
who chart the hurricanes, was 





filmed on actual location during 
the hurricane season in Florida. 
Richard Widmark gives another 
of his colorful performances as 
the devil-may-care pilot, fearless 
in the face of tropical storms and 
reckless in love. Linda Darnell 
and Veronica Lake comprise the 
romantic and conflicting triangle. 
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VIBRANT! 
S. HUROK presents 
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A GAY TIME!” 


—Lewis Funke, Times 









$3 Top, plus Tax, 
allperf, Air-Cond. 
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ABALGATA 


A DANIEL CORDOBA PRODUCTION 
Spanish Singers and Dancers 


CAVALCADE J 
FESTIVAL 


THEA, B'WAY & 53rd ST. Eves. incl. 
Sun. 8:30; Mats. Sat. 2:30 & Sun. 3:00 
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Richard WIDMARK 


* ON THE WONDER STAGE *| 
IN PERSON! | 
| 


SID CAESAR 


EXTRA! 


EVELYN KNIGHT | 
The World Famous R '@) 








Night! 


Veronica LAKE 


“SLATTERY'S 
HURRICANE’ 


20th Century-Fox 


Linda DARNELL 


* ON THE ICE STAGE * 


Excerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen” 


starring 


CAROL LYNNE 
|Special! ARNOLD SHODA 


X Y 


THZA TRE 
7th Ave. & 50th St. 
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The Weir People 


(Continued from Page Two) 
about Nova Scotia?” 
Think what they did up there. The Catholic 
The fishermen now have 
their own storage plants and run their own 


“But what 
priests helped along. 


business.” 


Then my weirman gave an answer to which 
I would like to give wide circulation. 


I put in. 


all right for Catholics,” he said. “They will stick 
together. But Protestants would never do that.” 

By this time Edith had got so-interested that 
she could not keep out of the conversation. She 
asked why some Protestant preacher couldn’t 


take the lead. 


“That's 


The weirman laughed aloud. “ 
tried that,” he said, 


“he would soon fi 


If any preacher 


he was a leader with no one behind him. Just 
let me tell you what these men are like. A half- 
dozen of the lobstermen come up here from 


sense enough to 


nd that 


Southwest Harbor and other places to get the 
bait for their traps. 
bushels apiece. Well, every darned one of them 
burns the gasoline to come up here in his launch 
and get his couple of bushels. They dont have 


They need a couple of 


club together and divide the 


transportation cost by six.” 
I still like them. 
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expense, as well as to help us check our ever-mounting production costs. 
and their friends to send in their subscriptions during the summer months, and not to let hot wetaher 
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te fo Freedom,” forum, WEVD, lead to thought control. 
oan 16, 9 to 9:30 p. m. “The Negro 

id the U. S. Armed Forces.” Speakers 

“ames L. Hicks and others. . City 

Convention: Sey ptember 12, 13. Special 

meetings of all branches must be held 

m leet delegates and alternates. . . . 


Y Island Branch, Public meeting, 
Culture Centre, 


Ugust 13, 8:30 p. ‘m. 


st 28th St. and Mermaid Ave. Speak- 
} August Ci: aessens, Joseph Leven- 
and others... . Other branch meet- 
to elect dele gates to City Conven- 
on: Claessens East Bronx Branch, 
™ . August 15, 862 East Tremont 
ronx; Branch 1, JSV, Thursday, 
18, W. C. Center, Washington 
re,, Bronx: Debs, Furriers, and Vla- 
ooh Monday, August 22 at 
©St,N.Y.C..... Annual Eugene 
Debs Dinner, Sunday, October 
Hote] Henry Hudson. 
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Money Control, Thought Control and the Heat 


Every week THE NEW LEADER receives several letters from subscribers abroad who regretfully request 
that we cancel their subscriptions because they cannot obtain permits to convert their own money into 
It has been our policy to renew these subscriptions without charge. 
These subscribers want THE NEW LEADER. And we want to see that they get it, even if it means that 
they get it, even if it means we must send the paper gratis. We accept these losses philosophically as 
part of the price of bringing the paper to those who need it most. Currency control, we insist, must not 


We need, as a result, more new subscribers than ever within the United States to help us meet this 
We depend on our readers 
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Surrender of China 


to the Bolsheviks, confirmed in the State De- 
partment White Paper, is the most frightening 
and the most exasperating news since the war’s 
end. Frightening because communism can now 
strike a wedge between India and Japan, im- 
periling all Asia; exasperating because the 
Stalinist method of genocide by character- 
assassination, which cost General Mikhailovich 
his life and sent Stanislaw Mickolajezyk and 
others into exile, has succeeded once more 





with Chiang Kai-shek the new whipping-boy. 

History, we must note, has already rendered 

verdict on the White Paper. That the docu- 
nent will become communism’s greatest single 
psychological weapon in the Orient was cleat 
. day after it was issued, when a Nationalist 
general gave up Changsha and went over to 
the Red And the news that thousands ot 
communist troops were rushing to quell guer- 
rilla uprisings in North China gives a severe 
iolt to the State Department contention that 
everything is, and has been lost, in China for 
nonths 

Although the betrayal of 400 million people 
who held off Japanese militarism for us from 
1937 to 1941, should be thoroughly investigate 
»y Congress, the formulation of a 


New Asian Policy 


is our prime concern at this moment. We 
might begin in our own backyard. How can we 
beat communism in Asia if one of the mer 
blasted by General Hurley as a special pleadet 
for Mao Tse-tung is now assistant chief of the 
State Department’s Chinese Affairs Division? 
How can we expect realistic action in Asia 
when the new three-man policy-forming board 
includes two former officials of the ill-starred 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and the board’s 
chairman (a recent character witness for Alger 
Hiss) urged stopping atomic bomb production 
in 1946? This kind of State Department, it 
seems, would be incapable of erecting 


A Cordon Sanitaire 


in the Orient, and that is the only thing that 
can prevent our losing the cold war and thus 
inviting a hot one. Only by building a power- 
ful dike between our twin bastions of India 
and Japan can we hope to check the onrush- 
ing tide of communism. This requires talent 
money, and arms—all of which we have it 
profusion. We have shown in Europe that we 
can act forcefully and militantly. A simila 
policy in Asia—which might involve the im- 
plementation of Point Four, a Pacific Pact 
the formation of an American-armed and ad- 
vised Asian Democratic Legion, and the recog- 
nition that Asia is in a state » revolutionary 
upheaval—might finally bring us peace with 
honor. 








Where the News Ends 








By William Henry Chamberlin 


ZERMATT, Switzerland. attack, it has not even been possible to red 


HIS IS A PARADISE for the tribe of the ship or send supplies to its crew. 
mountain climbers, to which I do not be- 
long, and also for the mountain walkers, 
of whose fraternity I am an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. There are three things that make Zermatt 
stand out among the many beautiful high moun- 


tains I have visited. technique can have no doubt that both 


were deliberately carried out with just 


There is the mountain panorama of unsur- objective in mind. 
passed grandeur, with the 

Matterhorn and Monte Rosa 

as the main features and a 

dozen other snowy peaks 

only eclipsed by these two 

giants. There is the marvel- 

lous abundance and beauty 

of the alpine flora in all 

shades of the rainbow. And 

there is no place for auto- 

mobiles in the wide network The Amethyst and Olive cases represen 

of trails, for walkers and excellent opportunity for such a sho 

climbers only, which one finds in Zermatt. Instead of the feeble action, or rather i 


One wonders how many more beati 


it occurs to the thick skulls and faint 


munists are our deadly enemies and 


these enemies is due and overdue. 


Pleasure and Potsdam | 


n) 
who is familiar with Oriental psychology 
realize what terrific blows to Western p 
the crippling of a British vessel and the bem 
up of an American diplomatic represent 
represent. Anyone familiar with comm@ 


who seem to be over-represented in the con 
of our Far Eastern policy that the Chinese 


In such a place it is hard to be angry at any- which the two governments took in the 
body or about anything. But I must confess these serious assaults, a crisp ultimatum, 


that I got pretty hot under the collar in this a very short time limit, should have been; 


peaceful spot when I read about what happened dressed to Mao Tse-tung and Company, 


to the American Vice Consul in Shanghai, Mr. a demand for reparations, public apology, 


W. M. Olive, and about the conspicuous inaction ishment of the guilty and a solemn a 

that seems to have followed this brutal insult. against any repetition of such outrages. 
Mr. Olive was arrested on some frivolous : : 

pretext by the Chinese Communist police and 


act on any other assumption is both fatuoy 
humiliating. The time for a showdown 


eral and figurative, we shall have to take bal 


was held for almost three days. A medical ex- HAD THESE ULTIMATUMS BEEN 


amination after his release showed that he was jected, a series of vigorous measures 
suffering from twenty bruises, soreness in joints, 
and muscles and evidence of some internal in- 
juries. An apology, extorted from by these 
forceful methods, was published in the local 
communist newspaper. As the American Con- 
sul, John Cabot, said in a press statement: 


“Any such statement was obtained from Mr. ments. 


Olive as a result of the barbarous treatment he Following this, an airtight blockade 


received.” have been clamped on every Chinese Comill 
‘ nist port and there should be vigorous sup 


A PARALLEL CASE, more serious inasmuch . for the air offensive which the Chinese 
as it involved heavy loss of life, was the un- tionalists are trying to mount from For 


provoked communist attack on the British war- With vigorous co-ordinated support from 4 
ship Amethyst, which was carrying supplies to ican volunteers, Chinese communicationg 


3ritish residents in Nanking in full accordance communist territory could be quickly t 


with existing agreements. When the Japanese, into complete disorder and the chances OF 


have been quickly launched. All Americami 
British diplomatic personnel. should have§ 
recalled from China, and other Americangj 
Britons should have been warned that 
were staying in a hostile country at theif 
risk and against the advice of their gov 


under somewhat similar circumstances, sank sistance movements would be greatly enhaill 
the American gunboat Panay in 1937, the Jap- The Chinese are a realistic people. The 
anese government offered an apology, paid an derstand and respect force. They can havel 
indemnity and dismissed the responsible officer but contempt for a Britain that swallows 

The British government, in connection with Amethyst outrage, for an America that % 
the attack on the Amethyst, has received noth- no steps to vindicate the rights of its cif 


ing but communist abuse. Months after the to decent treatment under daw. 


The Chinese masses are not overwhelm 
EDITORIAL behind the communists, as propaganda’ 
ignorance suggest. Millions have been 4 
from the communist areas, just as the 
been a vast exodus from the iron curtain 





In ratifying the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Senate sewed us for 20 years to a bunch of 
foreign deadbeat and stumblebum nations. tries, and from the Soviet zone in Germa 
(D. C.) some action stronger than words is ne 
if the Chinese are to be encouraged to 
risk of active resistance to a ruthless t 


—Editorial in Washington 
Times-Herald, recently purchased 
by Col. Robert McCormick. 


what we expect to gain by pursuing a 


said Se ; ; , 
You sai of supine inaction while Stalin’s Chinese 


That isolationism’s dead? 


It was for common cause we fought? 


There are no islands any more? : 
and Yalta and Potsdam? Must we got 


Revise 

Your thinking—though it hurts, get wise. 
As long 

As Bertie sings his hateful song 

And others listen, you were wrong. 


Britain, France and the Netherlands. 


a catastrophe comparable with the So 
sorption of Eastern Europe. 


THE NEW & 


Richard Armour. 











‘ 


perhaps the only chance of avoiding My 


It is hard to see what we are waiting} 


consolidate their grip on that unfortunate . 
You thought try before they turn their full attentid 
You swore, Japan, the Philippines and the countrié 
southeast Asia. Haven’t we paid a high em 
price for appeasement in Europe, for Teh 


.this dreary, stupid, humiliating busine® 
Asia? What are we waiting for? Let’s ff 
strong, militant anti-communist federati€ 
eastern nations in close understanding® 
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